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INTRODUCTION 
°" pao little book owes its origin to an illness which afforded 


me leisure to read continuously Sir Charles Oman’s 
History of the Peninsular War, which I had previously studied 
only one volume at a time as it appeared, and his Wellington’s 
Army. The character of Wellington the man in these two works 
was quite different from the impression derived from the notices 
I had seen of him as a civilian, so I determined to investigate the 
sources for the Peninsular War and Waterloo. The result was 
my first chapter. The many narratives left by participants often 
contained estimates of Wellington as a general and illustrated 
his relations with both officers and men. Hence Chapters II, III, 
and IV. Because Wellington often complained that officers 
neglected to look after the men under them, I tried in Chapter V 
to set down such examples of officers who were attentive or 
inattentive to their daily duties as I could find. While conducting 
the research necessary to compile these chapters, I came across 
so many references to the amusements and recreations enjoyed 
by all ranks that I gradually began to realize how important these 
diversions were in keeping the army contented during its long 
sojourn in a strange land. Everyone with a knowledge of the 
military history of the Great War is acquainted with the splendid 
record of the Light Division, but few may have realized that in it 
games for all sorts and conditions of men were best organized. 
The last chapter is devoted to the women who accompanied 
Wellington’s army. They have, I think, been unduly neglected. 
Unfortunately, with trivial exceptions, they can be viewed 
only through male eyes. 

This book, therefore, is mainly concerned with the internal 
economy of the army, not with military operations. Even in 
Chapter II, ‘Wellington the Soldier,’ the emphasis is not on the 
campaigns and battles he planned and fought, but on the 
comments made by those under his command. As will be seen, 
preference is given to the criticism or praise that is strictly 
contemporary whenever it is available. 

Naturally, my indebtedness to the three great military 


1x 
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historians—Napier, Fortescue, and Oman—is considerable, but 
less than if I had been engaged upon a study of the war itself. 
I should mention, however, that the notes in Oman’s History and 
the bibliography in Wellington’s Army called my attention to 
authorities I might otherwise have missed. I have also usually 
adopted his spelling of place names. Though my opinion 
happens to differ from his on a number of points, I owe much 
to him, as I do to Napier and Fortescue, including a general 
knowledge of the course of the war. As he was rather casual 
about bibliographical details, I have tried to give more exact 
titles with places and dates of publication the first time works are 
cited. This first mention is indexed, so that if a reader wishes to 
expand a reference to, let us say, Robertson, he can look him up 
and ascertain where to find the full title of the narrative in 
question. 

I am indebted to Mr. W. Y. Baldry, the editor of the Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical Research, for permission to reprint, 
in a revised form, an article on “Wellington the Man’ which 
appeared in Volume XXX, No. 123 (Autumn, 1952). As in 
all my other historical work my thanks are due to the Trustees 
of the Huntington Library, especially on this occasion for per- 
mission to reproduce all the illustrations from its collections. 
Among the members of the staff who have helped me I wish to 
single out William A. Parish, in charge of prints, who assisted 
me in selecting and describing the illustrations. 


G. Dy 
February 20, 1953 
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CHAPTER I 
WELLINGTON THE MAN 


A CONTRAST has so often been drawn between Wellington 

as a general and as a man, the one admirable and the other 
repellent, that there is a danger that this characterization may 
become stereotyped. As the late Sir Charles Oman lent the 
weight of his great authority to this interpretation, his characteri- 
zation of Wellington the man has been selected for examination, 
and the topics he discussed will be treated even though some of 
them belong equally well to a study of Wellington the general. 
The impression the historian conveys can be summed up in a few 
phrases: ‘aristocratic hauteur and cold intellectual contempt,’ 
‘hard and unsympathetic figure,’ ‘cold grey eye,’ and ‘the cold 
phrase. The attempt is here made to demonstrate that the 
sources he cited and others he did not mention may be construed 
in a more favourable light. 

The first ‘charge’—the word is Oman’s—is that Wellington, 
though he won his men’s confidence, could never win their 
affection. Kincaid is then misquoted, though how the citation 
proves anything about failure to win affection is not clear. The 
correct version is: 

As a general action seemed now to be inevitable, we copie longed for 
the return of Lord Wellington ...as we would rather see his long nose in 
the fight than a reinforcement of ten thousand men any day. Indeed, there 
was a charm not only about himself but all connected with him, for which no 
odds could compensate. . . . I’ll venture to say that there was not a bosom in 
that army that did not beat more lightly, when it heard the joyful news of his 
arrival.? 

It may be granted that Kincaid does not assert here that his 
leader was beloved, but his presence did call forth their best 

1 Compare A History of the Peninsular War (Oxford, 1902-30: II, 286-311) and Wel- 
lington’s Army (London, 1911: Chapter II). 


2 J. Kincaid, Adventures in the Rifle Brigade (London, 1830), pp. 72-3. Cf. ibid., pp. 
193-4. 
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endeavours. ‘All, from the private soldier upwards, emulated 
obtaining the notice and meriting the good opinion of him who 
kept up the energies and inspired ardour into the hearts of those 
he commanded,’ wrote an officer of the Coldstream.! Probably 
the rank and file felt this supreme confidence in their leader 
before it was generally shared by their officers. One of the finest 
tributes to him is by a fusilier at Albuera when advancing to 
retrieve as desperate a situation as confronted a regiment in the 
Peninsular War. On the way to attack a hill which poor general- 
ship had allowed the French to possess this short dialogue took 
place: ‘““Whore’s ar Arthur?” meaning Wellington. I said, “I 
don’t know. I don’t see him.”’ He rejoined, “Aw wish he wor 
here.”’ So did I.’ Had he been, the small British force could not 
have fought more bravely, but he would never have lost control, 
as Beresford did, so that the heroism (and heavy casualties) 
which earned Napier’s magnificent eulogy would have been 
unnecessary. That in their hour of peril soldiers thought of 
Wellington as ‘ar Arthur’ and wished for his leadership does 
suggest ‘personal attachment’ as well as supreme confidence. 
The same impression is left by the story of his visit to the 
wounded. He said: “Oh, old 29th, I am sorry to see so many of 
you here!’ They replied: ‘Oh! my lord, if you had only been 
with us, there would not have been so many of us here.” 

His officers, especially the seniors, seem to have been slower 
to trust their leader and their trust was less wholehearted. Oman 
says that at the front there were ‘very few’ doubters and that 
Wellington was from the first ‘trusted alike by his officers and 
his men,’ and gives only one exception.’ This is a curious 
statement in view of Wellington’s own testimony that every 
British officer in Portugal thought he ought to embark his army 
in 1810.4 On August 10, 1810, he issued a general order 


1 [John Stepney Cowell], Leaves from the Diary of an Officer of the Guards (London, 
1854), p. 250. Cowell changed his name and became Sir John Stepney. He was gazetted 
an ensign May 18, 1809, and a lieutenant September 9, 1813. 

2 John Spencer Cooper, Rough Notes of Seven Campaigns (London, 1869), p. 63; Peninsu- 
lar Sketches by Actors on the Scene, ed. W. H. Maxwell (London, 1845), II, 331. 

3 Wellington’s Army, p. 41. 

4 The Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, ed. John Gurwood (London, 1838), VII, 607. 
Letter of May 25, 1811. Cf. Wellington’s letter of May 25, 1812, when he wrote that 
Slade had declared (1809 or 1810) ‘that I should establish a character as an officer for ever 
if I could get the army out of Portugal in safety.’ Correspondence of Lady Burghersh with 
the Duke of Wellington, ed. Lady Rose Weigall (New York, 1903), p. 5. 
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reminding writers of letters to England that few officers could 
know enough to enable them to foresee the probable outcome 
of a campaign and that ignorant opinions, when published, had 
mischievous effects.1_ This remonstrance was little heeded. Thus 
on September 8, 1810, he wrote to Beresford: “The croaking 
which already prevails in the army, and particularly about 
head quarters, is disgraceful to us as a nation, and does infinite 
mischief to the cause.* A little later he wrote even more strongly 
to Charles Stewart: 

The temper of some of the officers of the British army gives me more 
concern than the folly of the Portuguese government. I have always been 
accustomed to have the confidence and support of the officers of the armies 
which I have commanded; but, for the first time, whether owing to the opposi- 
tion in England, or whether the magnitude of the concern is too much for their 
minds and their nerves, or whether I am mistaken and they are right, I cannot 
tell; but there is a system of croaking in the army which is highly injurious to 
the public service, and which I must devise some means of putting an end to, 
or it will put an end to us.3 

Some of his officers at least agreed with Wellington and urged 
recipients not to publish letters from the front. ‘I am astonished,’ 
wrote George Simmons, ‘to see the ridiculous nonsense put in 
the English papers by the friends of young men who are as ignor- 
ant as themselves.’ Instead of criticizing his leader he praised 
him. ‘Lord Wellington is adored by his army; wherever he is, 
confidence of success is the result.’4 By 1812 pessimism at the 
front was either eradicated or silent. “All the croakers are in 
England,’ wrote Lady Bessborough’s son, probably in the interval 
between the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo and of Badajoz. She 
herself reported her delight at hearing every officer of whatever 
rank she talked with speak with enthusiasm of Wellington, his 
‘unerring judgement’ and ‘the impossibility of defeat when he 
commands.’ 


1 Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
ed. by his son, the second Duke of Wellington (London, 1858-72), VI, 572. 

2 Dispatches, V1, 417. 

3 Ibid., VI, 429, September 11, 1810. Cf. Marquess of Londonderry, Narrative of the 
Peninsular War (London, 1829), I, 422, 434, 449, 461; Sir W. F. P. Napier, History of 
the War in the Peninsula, and Southern France (London, n.d.), Bk. XI, chap. 9; and G. Davies, 
‘The Whigs and the Peninsular War,’ in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth 
Ser., If (London, 1919), the last for examples of pessimistic criticisms in Parliament. 

4 A British Rifle Man, ed. Willoughby Verner (London, 1899), pp. 181, 183. Letter 
dated May 18, 1811. 

5 Lord Granville Leveson Gower: Private Correspondence, ed. Castalia, Countess Gran- 
ville (New York, 1916), II, 433, 457-8. 
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In the light of these quotations it is odd that Oman, though 
mentioning twice! Wellington’s rebuke of Charles Stewart as an 
example of his unfeeling treatment of his officers, in neither place 
describes the alleged offence—writing letters highly critical of 
his leader’s campaigns which were published in the Morning 
Chronicle, the chief opposition newspaper. The words which 
are said to have reduced Stewart to tears were: ‘Now, Stewart, 
you know your brother Castlereagh is my best friend, to whom I 
owe everything; nevertheless, if you continue to write letters 
to the Chronicle, or any other newspaper, by God, I will send 
you home.’ Surely this was a mild censure for conduct that 
would not be tolerated for a moment in the army to-day. 
Stewart evidently thought so because he expressed his penitence. 
Then he and Wellington shook hands and parted friends.* 

Such disloyalty among his officers during the most critical 
years of the war should be borne in mind by those who accuse 
him of aloofness and of failure to trust his subordinates. 

Whether Wellington was or was not popular with his army 
is too large a subject to be fully discussed here, but Captain 
John Henry Cooke, whom Oman quotes, does not seem a 
reliable witness on the point: ‘Now I can assert with respect 
to the light division that the troops rather liked Wellington than 
otherwise. ...’ But the quotation stops too soon, because Cooke 
continues: “And yet, singular as it may appear, although the troops 
were glad to see him... yet I never for a moment heard his 
absence regretted, or a single soldier express the least anxiety 
at the want of his presence in any onset that I ever saw made, 
from the storming of a field-work to the assault of a breach, or 
even on the eve of a great battle.’ Now, citations already given 
prove that Cooke was completely wrong in the second part of 


1 History, I, 307; Wellington’s Army, p. 45. 

* The sole authority for this anecdote is The Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain 
Gronow (London, 1900), I, 6-7. I have included it because Oman uses it to cast stones, 
but I think Wellington’s own explanation of his ‘rupture’ with Stewart—that the latter 
tried unduly to magnify his position as Adjutant-General—much the more probable. 
(The Croker Papers, ed. L. J. Jennings (New York, 1884), I, 319-20). I believe Gronow in 
his old age confused the cases of Stewart and Gordon, Quartermaster-General, who was 
sent home for supplying confidential information to the Morning Chronicle. Oman deals 
fully with ‘this traitor,’ but does not suggest that Gronow was in error (History, VI, 224-6). 

8A Narrative of Events in the South of France (London, 1835), pp. 47-8. 
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his statement. Is there any good reason, therefore, for accepting 
the first part? Incidentally, one wonders how Cooke interpreted 
the cheers that greeted Wellington at Sorauren ‘on the eve of a 
great battle.’ A more perceptive witness of the incident wrote: 
‘For the first time, the troops evinced, by their acclamations, the 
enthusiasm and confidence which his presence had long been 
accustomed to inspire, but which the present critical circum- 
stances, and uncertainty of his arrival, called forth in the most 
exhilarating manner.’ A modern authority has written: “But 
does it matter to a general whether he has his men’s affection so 
long as he has their confidence? He must certainly never court 
popularity. Ifhe has their appreciation and respect it is sufficient.’$ 
Certainly Wellington had his men’s appreciation and respect. 

As to the interpretation of Wellington as cold, it seems to rest 
on a fundamental misconception. He was a sensitive man of 
strong feelings which he schooled himself to keep under control. 
In moments of tension, by no means confined to outbreaks of 
temper, he showed the inner emotions that underlay the normally 
calm exterior. Perhaps the best proof that he was not cold or 
hard is that he was a great favourite with women and children. 
His love of children is well known. A charming picture has been 
preserved of his entertaining two children of Lord and Lady 
Robert Grosvenor, who had gone abroad. The children said 
they would like to receive letters by the post, so their host every 
morning wrote a little letter to each of them which was regularly 
delivered when the post came in. At the age of sixty-eight he 
played football on the ramparts at Walmer Castle with the boy, 
and amused both children in the evenings in the drawing room 
by frolicking with cushions. Other instances can be cited to 
prove his delight in children’s company. 


1 Confidence in Cooke’s reliability waned as soon as I read his statement (p. 49) that 
Wellington was ‘extremely considerate’ in giving officers, from the general to the ensign, 
permission to return home for relaxation ! 

2 [Andrew Leith Hay], Memoirs of the Late Lieutenant General Sir James Leith (London, 
1818), pp. 133-4. Cf. Bainbrigge’s account quoted in B. Smyth, History of the XX 
Regiment (London, 1889), p. 343, a few lines being cited in Oman, History, VI, 662. 

3 Sir Archibald Wavell, Generals and Generalship (New York, 1942), p. 20. 

4 Earl Stanhope, Notes of Conversations with the Duke of Wellington (London, 1888), 
pp. 107-8, 163. One of the children, the heir, was aged three and one-half, the other’s 
age is unknown to me. See G. E. C., The Complete Peerage, sub Ebury. 

5 See, for example, his playing with a shabby little French child who had wandered up 
to him in Paris, as described in The Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley, 1787-1817 (New York, 
1913), ed. Richard Edgcumbe, I, 144. 
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He was fond, his critics say too fond, of feminine society. | 
Greville’s Memoirs have been quoted to support the statement 
that Wellington’s ‘relations with the other sex were numerous 
and unedifying.”! What Greville actually states is that ‘as his wife | 
was intolerable to him (though he always kept on decent terms 
with her, at least ostensibly), he sought the pleasure of women’s 
society in a variety of capricious liaisons . . . with most of them 
his liaisons were certainly very innocent.’ Then Grassini, the 
Italian contralto, is mentioned as one of whom he was very fond, 
together with some women of fashion, whose ‘successful lover’ 
he was but ‘whose weaknesses have never been known, though 
perhaps suspected.’ What is only suspected but not known should 
not be alleged against a dead man’s reputation. There was 
certainly gossip about the Duke’s partiality for Grassini at Paris 
in November, 1814, but whether justified or not who can say ?? 
Greville also refers to his earlier gallantry, and to his having 
great success with women, ‘of whom one in Spain gained great 
influence over him, and his passion for whom very nearly 
involved him in serious difficulties.’ According to a modern 
writer he kept a mistress in the field. Two authorities are cited 
to support the charge. One is Burgoyne, who states that many 
absurd reasons were assigned for changing headquarters, one of 
them being that Wellington heard of a fine house with an en- 
gaging lady and handsome daughters living in it. He found 
the lady and her twenty-one children little to his taste, so returned 
to his old quarters.> Really! Is a man’s character to be sacrificed 
to such absurdities ? 

The second witness is Lady Sarah Napier, the mother of three 
soldiers. In a letter of October 25, 1809, she says that she has heard 
of Wellington’s plans for Spain, and to her ‘humble conception 
they are a bubble-making, a plausible sounding appearance, & 

1 Oman, History, II, 310 n. 

2 Lord Granville Leveson Gower: Private Correspondence, II, 507. It is noteworthy that 
Lady Shelley, who saw Wellington often in Paris in 1815 and mentions Grassini a number 
of times in her Diary, never suggests the least impropriety between the Duke and the 
ny The Greville Memoirs, 1841-1860, ed. Lytton Strachey and Roger Fulford (London, 
1938), VI, 361-2. September 18, 1852. 

4 Arthur Bryant, Years of Victory (New York and London, 1945), p. 332. 

5 George Wrottesley, Life and Correspondence of Field Marshal Sir John Burgoyne (London, 


1873), I, 70-1. A similar tale may be found in The Private Journal of F. S. Larpent (London, 
1853), Ill, 174. 
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must break & vanish into air.’ She then gives her ‘simple 
military news’ from officers who have returned to England. 
Wellington’s position was bad for the sick who did not recover 
and who were nearly all starved for a fortnight because of Spanish 
breach of faith and the English commissaries’ neglect. 

Whose fault is that? Why the Commander-in-Chief’s to be sure. Read 
Sir John Moore’s early complaints of the same people; hear, as I have done, 
how poor Moore worked night & day to secure what was wanted for the army, 
& forbad every trusting to Spanish people, & then you will know that a 
Comr.-in-Chief, who publicly keeps a mistress at head-quarters, does not give 


all the attention to the care of his army, & disgusts his army, who lose all 
confidence in him. 


Perhaps the mistress is the one to whom Greville refers, but 
from the very slight evidence we may probably infer that the 
alleged liaison, if not fictitious, was temporary. There was never 
so much fault-finding and despondency in the Peninsula as after 
the retreat after Talavera (July 27 and 28, 1809) and the abandon- 
ment of the wounded there. Hope had run high when fortune 
smiled on Austrian and British armies, but when Austria collapsed 
after Wagram (July 6) and the Walcheren expedition failed 
dismally, despair reigned almost unopposed in England and was 
too potent in Portugal. A fine officer, Warre, wrote thence: 
“We are in very low spirits at the bad accounts from Austria. 
A peace in that country will decide the fate of these most un- 
doubtedly. We may prolong the war and sacrifice many lives, 
but I am convinced that it will be to no purpose.’ Officers 
returning to England who shared these gloomy views may 
well have blamed the Commander-in-Chief and explained 
his alleged inattention to his duties by an infatuation. The 
inattention was certainly a false charge, the infatuation may also 
have been. 

Wellington was far from being a chartered libertine. Against 
the gossip mentioned above should be set his friendship with 
women like Mrs. Arbuthnot, Lady Burghersh, Lady Shelley, 
and the Marchioness of Salisbury who would not have tolerated a 

1 The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, ed. the Countess of Ilchester and Lord 
Stavordale (London, 1904), pp. 548-9. A comparison of this malicious letter with the very 
kind letters Wellington wrote to her when her sons were wounded is all in his favour. 

2 Letters from the Peninsula, 1808-1812, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Warre, ed. Edmond 
Warre (London, 1909), pp. 74-5. Other examples of despondency at this time are given 
in chap. II. 
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roué, Even stronger evidence is the heartfelt sorrow Queen 
Victoria expressed when she heard of his death. In a private 
letter she extolled him as “The Greatest man this country ever 
produced, and the most devoted and loyal subject, and the staunch- 
est supporter the Crown ever had. He was to us a true, kind 
friend and most valuable adviser.’ The Queen would never have 
claimed as a friend a man known to be immoral. She would 
certainly not have chosen such a man to be godfather of her 
child, of whom, she said, he was so fond. Prince Arthur ‘will now 
be a remaining link of the dear old Duke’s.”2 

Other proofs that Wellington was not hardhearted are easy 
to find. As George Napier remarked: “He has a short manner 
of speaking and a stern look, which people mistake for want of 
heart; but I have witnessed his kindness to others, and felt it 
myself in so many instances and so strongly, that I cannot bear 
to hear him accused of wanting what I know he possesses.” 
Napier supplied many examples of Wellington’s kindness and 
solicitude when the wounded were concerned. One of the most 
touching relates to a former aide-de-camp who rejoined his 
regiment and was wounded, mortally as was thought, at Orthes: 

About the middle of the night, as Dr. Hare was sitting dozing in a chair 
opposite Lord March’s bed, who had fallen asleep, the door of the room gently 
opened and a figure in a white cloak and military hat walked up to the bed, 
drew the curtains quietly aside, looked steadily for a few seconds on the pale 
countenance before him, then leaned over, stooped his head, and pressed his 
lips on the forehead of Lord March, heaved a deep sigh, and turned to leave 
the room, when the doctor, who had anxiously watched every movement, 
beheld the countenance of Wellington | his cheeks wet with tears. He had ridden 
many a mile that night, alone, to see his favourite young soldier, the son of his 
dearest friend. He then returned to his head-quarters, having first made every 
inquiry respecting the sick and wounded and giving such orders as were 


necessary. Does this betray a want of feeling in the Duke? It needs no com- 
ment; the fact speaks for itself. 


The Duke’s demeanour the night after Waterloo and the next 
day in Brussels have often been described, how be began his 
dispatch and was unable to write more than a couple of lines, 


1 The Letters of Queen Victoria, ed. A. C. Benson and Viscount Esher (London, 1907), 
II, 478-9. 

2 Passages in the Early Military Life of General Sir George T. Napier, ed. W. C. E. Napier 
(London, 1884), pp. 168-9. There are several similar remarks in the same work. 

8 Ibid., pp. 246-7. March recovered to become the Duke of Richmond largely respon- 
sible for the issue of the medal in 1848. 
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how he broke down completely when he saw the casualty list, 
and how he showed no elation at his victory but only conscious- 
ness of the heavy loss of life. His conduct was certainly not that 
of a cold, indifferent man. Moreover, this was not the first time 
his emotions had mastered him. When Picton visited him the 
day after the storming of Badajoz, he burst into tears. What 
passed between the two is unknown, but it can scarcely be 
doubted that Wellington tried to thank Picton, whose escalade 
had succeeded, but found his heart too full1 During a battle 
his calmness impressed all beholders, but even there he 
occasionally gave vent to his feelings. At Talavera, for instance, 
he saw how accurately a German bombardier laid a gun, clapped 
him on the back, and said, ‘Very well, my boy.’ The agony 
he was suffering when the repeated assaults on the main breaches 
at Badajoz failed was noted by the principal medical officer, 
McGrigor.? 

Some of Wellington’s aloofness may have been due to his 
consciousness that he lacked certain social graces. He once 
confessed, ‘I have no small talk.’4 Gladstone suffered from the 
same defect, but it did not prevent him from becoming popular. 
Whereas he sedulously cultivated the arts of popularity, Welling- 
ton scorned them. He had read of the demagoguery in Paris and 
seen it practised at Lisbon and Cadiz, and thoroughly despised it. 
The dirty tricks of aspiring politicians and rabble-rousers so 
disgusted him that he was unduly influenced by them. It was a 
defect that he never perceived the least good in democracy. 
His great common sense on most questions deserted him here. 
Both as a politician and as a commander, more attention to the 
foibles of others would have helped him. He might have 
lightened the strain upon his own shoulders if he had taken his 
officers more into his confidence and trusted them farther. 
Similarly, if he had always remembered to bestow praise when 


1 Life of Burgoyne, I, 186. Sir John Fortescue (London (1923), VIII, 410) mentions 
that Wellington broke down when he learnt the number of the fallen. Probably 
Fortescue was following Napier, Bk. XVI, chap. 5 at end. I wonder whether there were 
two occasions or a duplication of one. Picton himself told Burgoyne and cannot have 
erred. Wellington is said to have told Picton the ‘third division had saved his honour, 
and gained him Badajoz.’ Peninsular Sketches, ed. W. H. Maxwell (London, 1845), I, 
292 n. 

2, N. Ludlow Beamish, History of the King’s German Legion (London, 1832), I, 216-17 n. 

8 Autobiography of Sir James McGrigor (London, 1861), pp. 273-4. 

4G. W.E. Russell, Collections and Recollections (London, 1899), p. 139. 
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it was due, he might have made his path easier. Sometimes 
after a review he expressed his satisfaction and sometimes rode 
away without a word. Probably the responsible officers knew 
that his silence proved his pleasure but, being human, would 
have liked him to have demonstrated it. Perhaps most of all 
they would have enjoyed his staying to chat with them—or even 
to dine. 

No small part of his difficulties was due to his expectation 
that officers and men alike would be content to do their duty in 
all circumstances without rewards for distinguished service or 
individual praise. He expressed the guiding principle of his life 
in the Indian phrase, ‘I have eaten the King’s salt.’ Greville, by 
no means a kindly critic, wrote of him: 

His greatness was the result of a few striking qualities—a perfect simplicity 
of character without a particle of vanity or conceit, but with a thorough and 
strenuous self-reliance, a severe truthfulness, never misled by fancy or exaggera- 
tion, and an ever-abiding sense of duty and obligation which made him 


the humblest of citizens and most obedient of subjects. The Crown never 
possessed a more faithful, devoted, and disinterested subject. 


The Whig Brougham testified to the same effect: “That man’s 
first object is to serve his Country, with his sword if necessary, 
or with a pick-axe.’? His very simplicity may have told against 
him. Pageantry is popular, and his men might have preferred 
to see their leader attended by a glittering staff. Be this as it may, 
few generals can have been better known to the rank and file. 
They saw him sharing their dangers on the battlefield and sleep- 
ing on the ground in their midst, as at Talavera or Bussaco. His 
coach was always at the disposal of the wounded, and his house 
at Lisbon was maintained largely for the benefit of his officers 
on leave. He lost much of the credit due for his devotion to his 
army because he was shy and awkward with strangers* and he 
could not find the right phrase for the right occasion. An interest- 
ing example occurred early in the morning after Quatre Bras. 
He alighted where the Highlanders were bivouacked and said, 
‘Ninety-second, will you favour me with a little fire?” The men 
flew to gather sticks and soon had a blaze started. He expressed 

1 Memoirs, September 18, 1852. 

2 Ibid., January 5, 1838. 


® His close friend Lady Shelley observes (Diary, I, 67): ‘The Duke’s manner is formal, 
and, at first introduction, very imposing. He seldom speaks until he is well acquainted.” 
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himself extremely grateful. If he could only have mentioned 
that he had owed his escape from the French cavalry the day 
before to the 92nd! 

‘Aristocratic hauteur’ is not a sufficient explanation of Wel- 
lington’s aloofness or reticence. Pressure of work and conscious- 
ness of his lack of sociability are more likely reasons. A very 
casual glance through the volumes of his dispatches shows how 
little time he had for relaxation. What leisure he had he preferred 
to devote to hunting, dancing, or music—none of them a pastime 
which requires small talk. Large dinner parties almost certainly 
bored him. His Spartan diet—with roast mutton his favourite 
dish—and abstemiousness—though he may have enjoyed a good 
glass of wine—must have made the long, heavy eating and 
drinking habits of his generation very boring to him. A non- 
smoker, he may have found his officers’ partiality for cigars 
distasteful. Fuss of any kind irritated him. At Toulouse, at a 
large dinner party, he proposed a toast to Louis XVIII. There- 
upon Alava gave Wellington’s health as the liberator of Spain. 


Every one jumped up, and there was a sort of general exclamation from 
all the foreigners, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Germans, and all—E] Liberador 
d’Espagna! Liberador de Portugal! Le Liberateur de la France! Le Liberateur de 
l'Europe! And this was followed, not by a regular three times three, but a 
cheering all in confusion for nearly ten minutes! Lord Wellington bowed, 
confused, and immediately called for coffee. He must have been not a little 
gratified with what had passed.? 


Maybe he was, but he may also have wished the diners had been 
less demonstrative. 

More to his liking was the kind of evening described by an 
officer of the Guards. He relates that during the winter of 1810-: 
1811 he dined frequently at headquarters and found that Welling- 
ton enjoyed the boyish tricks of those about him. “At table he 
seldom spoke of military matters, and never of passing events 


1 In India a contemporary noted that Wellesley’s favourite dish was a roast saddle of 
mutton and salad. ‘He was very abstemious with wine: drank four or five glasses with 
people at dinner, and about a pint of claret after. He was very even in his temper, laughing 
and joking with those he liked.’ Memoirs of George Elers, ed. Lord Monson and George 
Leveson Gower (London, 1903), pp. 120-1. There are many assertions that he could not 
tell good wine from bad or choice food from indifferent. However, in 1810 he asked 
Warre to get him a hogshead of fine old port. When a pipe was obtained for him he 
wished to have it bottled in London and taken care of until his return as a ‘bonne bouche.’ 
Warre, Letters, pp. 126, 233. 

2 Larpent, III, 138-9. 
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in Portugal; the news of the day from England, the amusements 
or social state of Lisbon, or allusions to foreign countries, most 
frequently formed the topics of his conversation.’ On one 
occasion the subaltern heard Wellington’s answer to the question 
how he could sleep under the weight of responsibility that was 
his: “When I throw off my clothes I throw off my cares, and 
when I turn in my bed it is time to turn out.? 

On another occasion about eighteen sat down to dinner at 
Elvas, on March 14, 1812, just before the siege of Badajoz. 
Among the guests were the local authorities, some ladies, two 
commanding officers of the Guards, and some younger and 
livelier characters belonging to the staff and to regiments 
bivouacked in the vicinity. During the meal the gastronomic 
feats of a nameless officer 
unconsciously occasioned us considerable amusement, in which our great 
Chief participated with as much zest as the youngest amongst us. . . . In the 
course of the evening the two young ladies, under the sanction of their respect- 
able bundle of a maternity, gratified Lord Wellington’s taste for music by 
singing many pretty airs... . A gallant troubadour, Colonel Fermor of the 
Guards, was so inspired as to indulge the ladies en revanche with several French 


romances. Thus concluded an agreeable evening, which carried with it some 
humanizing remembrances.® 


Wellington was careful to invite the surviving officers available 
whenever an anniversary of an earlier battle came round. One 
example must suffice. On August 21, 1813, five years after 
Vimiero, he invited all the officers of the Fourth Division who 
had been at the battle to dine with him. “We sat down about 
fifty,’ wrote Charles Steevens, ‘six or eight of which belonged 
to my old regiment. We had a splendid dinner, plenty of 
champagne and claret, and an excellent dessert consisting of 
peaches, grapes, etc. His Lordship was very affable; and I 
recollect that, after dinner, he said, looking round the table, 
how happy he was to see so many of his old friends who were 
with him in that action.’* Similarly, whenever a general received 
the Order of the Bath, he tried to arrange that the insignia should 
be given at a ceremony, followed by a ball. His geniality among 
friends or young officers is in striking contrast to his aloofness 

1]. S. Cowell, Leaves from the Diary, pp. 36-7. 


2 Ibid., pp. 270-1. 
3 Reminiscences of My Military Life (Winchester, 1878), p. 108. 
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with field officers who were strangers. His attitude then is 
exactly reproduced by Vivian: ‘I dined yesterday with the great 
Lord; he but made his bow, and said very little.’! 

Wellington, of course, had his defects. One was a bad temper 
which sometimes made him also ill-mannered. Oman cites 
McGrigor for a striking example of the harsh treatment of a 
general officer of noble family who wished to go home to cure 
his rheumatism.2 In extenuation mention might have been 
made that the incident occurred at Burgos in 1812 when every- 
thing went wrong. Also, the officer has not been identified, 
so we do not know whether Wellington was justified in getting 
tid of him at the first opportunity. He was undoubtedly at all 
times unwilling to grant leave for England, and requests for it 
were granted grudgingly. Except when recalled over the 
Convention of Cintra he himself remained continuously in the 
Peninsula for nearly six years, and expected others to be steadfast 
in their duty. The other example McGrigor furnishes of a 
tantrum arose over the moving of medical supplies by a line of 
communication other than the prescribed one. Wellington was 
unquestionably rude and unfair to an excellent head of the 
medical staff. But Oman in citing the instance neglected to add 
that at the end of the interview Wellington, in a calmer voice, 
invited McGrigor to dine with him. At the dinner the doctor 
was treated with unusual civility and marked attention, and 
introduced to a guerilla chief known as El Medico with the 
remark that ‘I had not so much distinguished myself in a military 
capacity as my Spanish brother.’ No one who reads the whole 
passage is likely to dispute the contention that Wellington was 
trying to atone for his outburst. This liability to lose his temper 
at the least deviation from his orders without pausing to reflect 
whether it had been advantageous or disadvantageous was a 
persistent weakness, and led to harsh treatment of excellent 
subordinates.4 

Wellington’s apparently capricious mentions or omissions to 
mention, his praising and his blaming certain officers evoked 

1 Claud Vivian, Richard Hussey Vivian (London, 1897), p. 143. 

2 The passage is quoted in Wellington’s Army, pp. 44-5. 

3 McGrigor, pp. 304-5, 301-3. 


4 See, for example, Alexander Cavalié Mercer, Journal of the Waterloo Campaign 
(London, 1927), pp. 300-1, 335, 350, 353. 
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criticism at the time and still do. Of the instances Oman recites, 
three only can be discussed here: two concern Waterloo. In a 
letter to a correspondent who wished to write an account of the 
battle, Wellington replied that the French captured the farm (La 
Haye Sainte) in front of the left of our centre. “This they got, I 
think, at about two o’clock, and got it from a circumstance 
which is to be attributed to the neglect of the officer commanding 
on the spot.’! Actually, the buildings, or some of them, were 
held until six or so when Baring and the surviving Legionaries 
were forced to evacuate them owing to lack of ammunition. 
Probably Wellington was deceived by the nearness of the 
French, who worked round the outpost and occupied the garden 
to the north of it, into believing that it had fallen. Others present 
on the spot made the same mistake.? 

The failure to mention in the Waterloo dispatch Colborne 
and the s2nd, which by its outflanking movement powerfully 
contributed to defeat part of the Old Guard, has likewise been 
censured. Colborne felt the omission keenly. However, apart 
from some cavalry units, no regiments are singled out for praise, 
though the Guards were said to have set an example followed 
by all. Curiously enough, earlier in the dispatch, when describing 
Quatre Bras, he did enumerate four British regiments. The 
present writer is not competent to decide whether the sand 
contributed more to the victory than, let us say, the regiments 
under Picton which, sorely tried at Quatre Bras, withstood 
two days later D’Erlon’s assault in very superior numbers. 
Wellington seems to have regarded the defence of Houguemont 
as the finest exploit. It could have been held only by English 
troops, he said, and only by the best of them. To pick and choose 
where all regiments did their duty would create more jealousy 
than to forbear to particularize. 

The third case is Ramsay’s. According to Oman, at Vittoria 
he misunderstood an order to stay in a certain village and moved 
forward. “He was placed under arrest for three weeks, cut out of 
his mention in dispatches, and deprived of the brevet majority 
which had been promised him. His career was broken, and two 


1 Dispatches, XII, 610. August 17, 1815. 
2 Sir Andrew Barnard, in command of the 1/95th, stated in 1834 that he was wounded 


about 3 p.m. after the capture of La Haye Sainte (Waterloo Letters (London, 1891), ed. 
H. T. Siborne, pp. 362-3), 
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years later he fell, still a captain, at Waterloo.’! The sole comment 
necessary on this passage is that William N. Ramsay, Royal 
Artillery, obtained his brevet majority on November 22, 1813.2 

More difficult to discuss are Oman’s strong statements that his 
men were right in believing that Wellington looked upon them 
as admirable tools and did his best to keep them unbroken and 
in good repair, but felt no deep personal interest in their welfare, 
and that they complained that he systematically neglected both 
their feelings and their interests. These grave charges are said 
to be expressed ‘more or less clearly in a hundred memoirs’ 
and to be summed up by William Grattan of the 88th. The 
quotation that follows does not include the adverb ‘systematically’ 
but does accuse the Duke of breaking his promise to take the 
warmest interest in his soldiers’ welfare. The evidence Grattan 
supplied of Wellington’s neglect was his failure to seek the grant 
of a medal to all ranks who had fought in Portugal and Spain, 
a grievance on which he dilated at great length.4 That soldiers 
who had served in the Peninsula as well as seamen who had 
fought at Trafalgar should have had to wait until 1848 before 
receiving medals is hard to defend, but it is noteworthy that 
Wellington had been very lukewarm about grants of medals 
to meritorious officers during the war because he felt they would 
be satisfied at having done their duty.® 

Apart from this question, the belief that Wellington ceased to 
care about the army after Waterloo is unfounded. As the late Sir 
John Fortescue pointed out, he was largely responsible for seeing 
that soldiers in barracks, instead of lying four in a crib, each had 
an iron bedstead to himself.* He showed his continuous interest 
in old soldiers in various ways. He gave to non-commissioned 
officers without half pay the positions of Yeomen Warders of 
the Tower, although his predecessors had sold them for £300 

1 History, I, 306. 

2 War Office, 1814. A List of all the Officers, p. 53; ibid., 1815, p. 525. Fortescue (X, 395) 
correctly notes that among the killed at Waterloo was Major Norman Ramsay. 

3 History, I, 302, and note 3, where the citation from Grattan is said to be from p. 332. 
If the reference is to Adventures of the Connaught Rangers (London, 1847), II, 201-2, it is 
not quite correctly cited. 

4 Ibid., pp. 300-21. 

5 See Dispatches, XII, 520; Supplementary Despatches, X, 554; Greville, Memoirs, V, 
364-5; John Horsley Mayo, Medals and Decorations of the British Army and Navy (London, 


1897), IL. 
8 History, XI, 107-8. 
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apiece.! His curate at Strathfieldsaye had been a chaplain in 
Spain, and most of his menservants there were veterans.? His 
purse was always open to Peninsular veterans or to those who 
claimed they were. ‘I never give anything that falls in my gift 
excepting to an officer or soldier of the Army. I can do no more,’ 
he wrote in 1836.3 He watched with pride the future careers of 
his officers, and part of his speech in praise of Sir Harry Smith’s 
victory at Aliwal was engraved upon the tombstone Lady Smith 
erected to her husband.* 

As to the general impression derived from reading a hundred 
memoirs, no phrase has been found which implies that Wellington 
was generally thought to regard his army merely as a tool. 
Larpent remarks that there was no humbug at headquarters, 
where all worked hard and did their business. Substance, not 
form, was the rule. “The maxim, however, of our Chief, is “Let 
every one do his duty well, and never let me hear of any diffi- 
culties about anything”’: and that is all he cares about.’® To do his 
duty a man must be fit. Hence the infinite care Wellington took 
to see that his men were fed and clothed, provided with great- 
coats or blankets or both, and with shoes, and housed, encamped, 
or in bivouacs in as healthy localities as the service permitted. 
Excessive drinking was the greatest obstacle to the performance 
of duty, and he set his face sternly against it, though he never 
eradicated this bad habit, not even from the best troops. Harry 
Smith relates how Vandeleur insisted on starting the Light 
Division on a march when that general, like all the rest, had been 
indulging too freely. “Blast went the assembly, and staggering 
to their alarm-posts went the soldiers. Such a scene of good- 
natured riot I had never seen in my own Division. With the 


Stanhope, p. 191. Edward Costello, author of Adventures of a Soldier (London, 1852), 
describes himself on his title page as ‘one of the wardens of the Tower of London,’ so 
he may have been one of Wellington’s nominees. 2 Dispatches, VII, 238. 

3 A facsimile of the page of the letter in which these sentences occur is given in Muriel 
Wellesley’s Wellington in Civil Life (London, 1939), p. 9. 

4 The Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (London, 1901), II, 327. 

5 The nearest I have found is in Cooke, p. 50, where the remark is made that a general’s 
soldiers were ‘only living instruments placed at his disposal by a superior power, to be 
employed in whatever manner may be most conducive to the honour and welfare of the 
country.’ There is nothing here to suggest that Wellington so regarded his army. 
William Brown, The Autobiography or Narrative of a Soldier (Kilmarnock, 1829), pp. 133, 
271, 291-5, moralizes from time to time after the fashion of Byron’s lines on Talavera 
(‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ Canto XLII) but he was ‘the tool and dupe of ambitious 
and designing men,’ not of Wellington. 6 II, 212 
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Duke we generally had a sort of hint we might be wanted, and 
our tried soldiers would be as steady as rocks.’! 

In his old age Wellington said that he had computed the 
number of men he lost in the Peninsular War, ‘killed, prisoners, 
deserters, everything—it amounted to 36,000 in six years. 
It would have been infinitely greater, but for the attention to 
regular subsistence. The French armies were made to take their 
chance and to live as they could, and their loss of men was 
immense. It is very singular that in relating Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns this has never been clearly shown in anything like its 
full extent.’ Whatever the respective merits of the two generals, 
who can question that Wellington was far more careful of his 
men’s lives and comfort than the French emperor? If his attention 
to their health was due merely to anxiety to keep them fit for 
service the result was the same as if he had nourished them as 
a band of brothers. But those who attribute his solicitude only 
to his wish to keep his tools in order will be hard pressed to find 
an explanation, for instance, of his efforts to ease the hard fate 
of the severely wounded he was obliged to abandon at Talavera. 
These would be captured and useless for the rest of the war, 
yet he visited the hospitals and ensured medical attention. Pay 
was given in advance, and a letter prescribed to be given to the 
French captor to remind him how well the British always treated 
their prisoners. Not beneath his attention was the burial of the 
dead, so as to ensure that they should be interred decently but 
not too expensively, because every captain was obliged to pay 
for burying the soldiers belonging to his troop or company.‘ 
His letters to bereaved relatives often reveal a sense of personal 
loss, and his appeals on behalf of widows left in poor circumstances 
are much to his credit. Smith wrote: ‘I love Wellington with a 
fervour which cannot be exceeded,’ and then related an anecdote 
of the night after Waterloo. When Wellington sat down to his 
dinner the table was laid as usual for his staff, but only two were 

1 Autobiography, I, 80. Like others who wrote of their adventures long after they had 
taken place, Smith calls Wellington ‘the Duke’ before he received his dukedom. This 
incident, about October 27, 1812, was of ill omen for the later retreat to the Portuguese 
frontier. 

2 Stanhope, p. 86. 

3 Supplementary Despatches, XIII, 349-51; the Earl of Munster, An Account of the British 


Campaign in 1809 (London, 1831), p. 103. 
4 Ibid., pp. 657-8. 
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present. The Duke said very little, but every time the door 
opened he gave a searching look, evidently hoping to see some 
more of his staff enter. The meal ended, he lifted up his arms in 
an imploring attitude with these words: “The hand of Almighty 
God has been upon me this day.” 

The worst charge against Wellington is the language he used 
about the rank and file, in particular the phrases ‘scum of the 
earth’ and they ‘all enlisted for drink.’? These terms were used 
in 1831, but they merely repeat what he wrote during the war. 
An example can be found in his letter to Earl Bathurst less than 
a fortnight after the battle of Vittoria: 


We have in the service the scum of the earth as common soldiers; and of 
late years we have been doing everything in our power, both by law and by 
publications, to relax the discipline by which alone such men can be kept in 
order. The officers of the lower ranks will not perform the duty required 
from them for the purpose of keeping their soldiers in order. ... As to the 
non-commissioned officers, as I have repeatedly stated, they are as bad as the 
men, and too near them, in point of pay and situation, by the regulations of 
late years, for us to expect them to do anything to keep the men in order. 


He then gave figures to show how the men’s irregular habits 
affected the army’s strength. From June 17 to 29 the British 
lost by straggling for plunder 2,733 men, the Portuguese 1,423. 
A week or so later he reported that he did not know what to do 
about “our vagabond soldiers. By the state of yesterday, we had 
12,500 men less under arms than we had on the day before the 
battle.’ They were not in hospital, killed, or prisoners.? 

There were ample grounds for strong language, but not of 
so indiscriminating a nature. Much more judicious was his 
comment to Torrens at the Horse Guards: 


It is, however, an unrivalled army for fighting, if the soldiers can only be 
kept in their ranks during the battle; but it wants some of those qualities which 
are indispensable to enable a General to bring them into the field in the order 
in which an army ought to be to meet an enemy, or to take all the advantage to 
be derived from a victory.* 


1 Autobiography, I, 291. This Smith heard from the Spaniard Alava, one of the two 
members of his staff present. In a letter to Lady Frances W. Webster on the morning of 
the 19th occurs the sentence: “The finger of Providence was upon me, and I escaped 
unhurt.’ Supplementary Despatches, X, 531. 

2 Stanhope, pp. 14, 18. 

8 Dispatches, X, 496, 519. Letters dated July 2, 9, 1813. For the changes in the regula- 
tions which rendered regimental courts-martial less effective see Fortescue, VII, 192-5. 

4 Dispatches, p. 539. July 18, 1813. 
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Doubtless he was thinking of the soldiers who spent the night 
after Vittoria plundering so that they were too fatigued for a 
vigorous pursuit the next day. Yet few generals have praised 
their soldiers more highly for their courage and skill on the battle- 
field. A month after calling them the scum of the earth he 
informed Bathurst that he had never known the troops behave 
so well as at Sorauren. ‘In my life I never saw such an attack 
as was made by General Barnes’s brigade in the 7th division.”! 
There is no sign that he was ever conscious of the least inconsis- 
tency between his praise and his blame of the same army. His 
impatience at indiscipline usually prevented his making any 
distinction between the good and the bad. Sometimes, however, 
he did discriminate. In the letter already quoted in which the 
phrase ‘the scum of the earth’ occurs he also wrote: ‘It is really a 
disgrace to have any thing to say to such men as some of our 
soldiers are.’* “Some of our soldiers’ behaved very badly off 
the battlefield and if he had restricted his diatribes to them few 
or none would criticize him. In the two conversations with 
Stanhope which are always cited against the Duke, he also 
remarked that it was wonderful that we should be able to make 
so much of such scum after they had enlisted. 

As to the accusation that the rank and file had all enlisted for 
drink, there is a large element of truth in it. Take Hale’s account 
of his enlisting in the line from the North Gloucester militia. “To 
prevent all irregularity that might have taken place in the 
garrison, during the volunteering, it was thought most proper 
to send such men as had volunteered to some place by themselves, 
till they had spent their money.’ Accordingly they were marched 
off to Tavistock, where they received five guineas, the other five 
being paid when they joined their regiment, the 9th Foot. 
Hale found some 2,000 volunteers from the various regiments in 
the vicinity. 

And the town being so crowded with drunken men, you may easily suppose 
what confusion there was among us, for drinking and gaming was all that was 
thought about as long as the money lasted. However, it did not hold long: 
for in about five or six days, many had not the price of one pint of beer. We 


remained in that town fourteen days, by which time the money was nearly all 
gone, and most of the men were got quite sober. 


1 Tbid., p. 591. August 3, 1813. 2 Ibid., p. 496. July 2, 1813. 
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When the regiment reached Fermoy, then headquarters for the 
gth, the rest of the bounty was distributed and an order issued 
that the recipients might go where they liked for a week. “Having 
such liberty, you might suppose we did not forget to make the 
public houses rattle.” 

Wellington put his finger upon one of the great weaknesses 
in the British system of recruiting from the militia. ‘It is expected 
that people will become soldiers in the line, and leave their 
families to starve, when, if they become soldiers in the militia, 
their families are provided for.’ This anomaly is particularly 
harmful in Ireland where the lower orders marry very young, 
so that in the Irish militia nearly every soldier is married. If they 
volunteer from the militia to the line they lose the provision for 
their families. The women, therefore, always oppose volunteer- 
ing and only ‘the worst members of society ever offer their 
services.” The remedy is to provide for a soldier’s family. The 
additional expense will be largely offset by savings in bounties. 
If it cannot be, then provide for the families of men in the regular 
army and not for the dependents of those in the militia after 
a certain time. This very sensible and fair proposal was not 
adopted.? His plea that non-commissioned officers should receive 
higher pay so as to attract a better type of man to fill that onerous 
and responsible position was only partially granted.* Undoubt- 
edly, Wellington was too severe in his sweeping condemnations, 
but he should be given the credit for proposing remedies, even 
though largely in vain, to the responsible authorities at home. 

As for the stinging rebuke on the misconduct during the 
retreat from Burgos, there is little new to say. As often happened 
when Wellington was writing about what he hated this letter is 
too general in its condemnation. He can be blamed in his own 
words. Writing to Major-General Alexander Campbell about 
some strong language used to a lieutenant-colonel and _ his 
regiment, Wellington comments: ‘Unfortunately, there are 


1 Journal of James Hale (Cirencester, 1826), pp. 6-7, 11. Other examples of drunken- 
ness are given in later chapters. 

2 Dispatches, VII, 202-3, Letter of January 28, 1811, to Torrens. Cf. Fortescue, VIII, 
4-5. For particulars about allowances to the wives and children of Irish militiamen, see 
Henry McAnnaly, The Irish Militia, 1793-1816 (Dublin, 1949), p. 270. 

8 Dispatches, IX, 225-6. Letter of June 10, 1812. See Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research, TV (London, 1925), 141-2, for a note that the sergeant-major’s pay 
was raised to 3/- and that each company was given a colour-sergeant, to be paid 2/4. 
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some of us who cannot avoid to feel warmly for the success of 
the operation of which we have the charge; and to express our- 
selves with vehemence, and in language not perfectly correct, 
on the mistakes and neglects which are likely to impede it.’! 
Few will deny that he was himself too vehement and used lan- 
guage not perfectly correct. Yet not all his officers felt that he 
had been too severe, as Kincaid and Tomkinson did. D’Urban, 
for instance, thought the letter ‘a most necessary injunction, for 
the discipline of the army is relaxing to a degree unknown 
before.”? 

Comparisons have often been made between the retreats to 
Corunna and from Burgos, but, curiously enough, no one seems 
to have compared Sir John Moore’s General Orders with 
Wellington’s circular letter although the results are most instruc- 
tive. A few extracts from Moore’s General Orders follow: 


The Commander of the Forces has observed with concern the extreme bad 
conduct of the troops of late. . . . The misbehaviour of the troopsin the column 
which marched by Valderas to this place exceeds what he could have believed 
of British soldiers. It is disgraceful to the officers, as it strongly marks their 
negligence and inattention. ... He can feel no mercy towards officers who 
neglect, in times like these, essential duties, or towards soldiers who disgrace 
their nation, by acts of villainy towards the country they are sent to protect... . 
The Commander of the Forces is tired of giving orders which are never 
attended to. . . . He considers that there would be no occasion to proceed to 
such extremities [as shooting a soldier] if the officers did their duty as it is 
chiefly from their negligence, and from the want of proper regulations in 
the regiments, that crimes and irregularities are committed in quarters and 
upon the march. 


In a letter to Castlereagh he said that his army had completely 
changed its character since it began to retreat. ‘I could not have 
believed, had I not witnessed it, that a British army could in so 
short a time have been so completely disorganized. Its conduct 
during the late marches has been infamous beyond belief.’ 
In a speech to the 28th he said that sooner than survive the 


1 Dispatches, VIII, 296. Letter of September 21, 1811. 

2 The Peninsular Journal of Major-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban, ed. I. J. Rousseau 
(London, 1930), December 3, 1812. Oman quotes D’Urban on the hardships suffered 
during the retreat, and omits his approval of the censure. Cf. Kincaid, pp. 193-6; William 
Tomkinson, The Diary of a Cavalry Officer (London, 1895), p. 228. According to the last 
authority, Wellington regretted the letter. 

8 All these quotations are from the documents appended to A Cavalry Officer in the 
Corunna Campaign: The Journal of Captain Gordon, ed. H. C. Wylly (London, 1913), 
pp. 221-2, 225, 230. 
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disgrace of such infamous conduct (drunkenness at Bembibre) 
he hoped the first cannon-ball fired by the enemy would hit him 
in the head. This passionate utterance, we are told, made a 
deep impression, but the remorse was of short duration and those 
who heard it soon yielded again to temptation. 

If these reproaches are compared with Wellington’s they will 
be found as bitter. Both assign the misconduct to the same 
cause—neglect by officers of their duties. Neither general 
excepted certain regiments from blame.? The critic who blames 
Wellington must also blame Moore. One point that might be 
emphasized is that the subalterns were often too young and too 
ignorant to control hungry and thirsty men. Gronow, who 
received an ensign’s commission in the Grenadier Guards on 
leaving Eton, found to his astonishment ‘how limited and im- 
perfect was the instruction which an officer received at that time; 
he absolutely entered the army without any military education 
whatever.’* Some of Moore’s and Wellington’s indignation 
might well have been directed to the way the army was officered. 

As for Wellington’s views on punishments, he shared the 
sentiments of the ordinary Englishmen of his generation. That 
the criminal code of the time was a disgrace to the statute book 
is a commonplace in histories. Death was then the penalty for 
over two hundred offences. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and six prelates in 1810 helped to defeat in the House of Lords a 
bill to repeal an act making it a crime punishable by death to 
steal five shillings froma shop. Whether a general can reasonably 
be expected to hold more humane notions than an archbishop 
may be questioned. We are told that Wellington held in the 
‘greatest contempt’ any idea of appealing to the men’s better 
feeling or moving them by sentiment. No reference is given 
to support this dictum, but it may be founded partly on the 
conversation with Stanhope which has already been cited for the 


1 Robert Blakeney, A Boy in the Peninsular War, ed. Julian Sturgis (London, 1899), 
p. 53: 
® Fortescue (VI, 374-5) says that when Moore saw a body of men entering Corunna 
in order, he exclaimed, “Those must be the Guards,’ but he does not refer to their good 
conduct during the retreat in his General Order or in the letter to Castlereagh so far as I 
can see. 

3 Reminiscences, I, 1. 

4 See the particulars in Spencer Walpole, A History of England (London, 1914), II, 
132-47. 

5 Oman, History, I, 303. 
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phrase ‘scum of the earth.’ In that place occur the sentences: 
‘People talk of their enlisting from their fine military feeling— 
all stuff—no such thing. Some of our men enlist from having got 
bastard children—some for minor offences—many more for 
drink; . . . it really is wonderful that we should have made them 
the fine fellows they are.’ However, it is a fair inference at least 
that he never thought of appealing to patriotism or other senti- 
ments. There was no need for such appeals on the battlefield, 
and during the retreats or marching in detachments when most 
of the disorders occurred there is no reason to believe they would 
have been effective. One of Moore’s General Orders contains 
an appeal ‘to the honour and feelings of the army he commands,’ 
but his words were soon forgotten and ignored. 

Oman levels at Wellington the accusation that he sinned against 
the light because there were ‘plenty of well-conditioned, intelli- 
gent, sober and religious men in the ranks.’ Four are then 
mentioned, Surtees, Anton, Morris, and Donaldson. Let one of 


them testify: 


Philanthropists, who decry the lash, ought to consider in what manner 
the good men,—the deserving, exemplary soldiers,—are to be protected; if 
no coercive measures are to be resorted to on purpose to prevent ruthless 
ruffians from insulting with impunity the temperate, the well-inclined, and 
the orderly-disposed, the good must be left to the mercy of the worthless; 
and, I am glad to say, there are many good men in the ranks of the army... . 
The good soldier thanks you not for such philanthropy; the incorrigible laughs 
at your humanity, despises your clemency, and meditates only how to gratify 
his naturally vicious propensities.” 

In another place Oman asserts that good officers ‘did their 
best to avoid the cat-of-nine-tails, and to try more rational 
means—more often than not with success.’ He cites two 
authorities only for this statement, and it is easy to look up his 
references. Hope of the 92nd describes how he divided his 
company into three classes—the best men, the indifferent, and 
the worst. At roll call each soldier had to fall into his class. 
Then Hope formed six squads each composed of an equal 
proportion from the three classes. The squad was responsible 

1 Gordon’s Journal, p. 225. January 6, 1809. On the eve of the storming of Badajoz 
the colonel of the 43rd appealed to his men to spare the defenceless inhabitants of the 
town, but he wasted his words. Cooke, Memoirs, pp. 142-3. 


2 James Anton, Retrospect of a Military Life (Edinburgh, n.d.), pp. 9-10. 
3 Wellington’s Army, p. 43. 
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for the behaviour of all its members, the bad characters not being 
permitted to leave the camp by day or night. He also gave 
prizes, drawn for by lot, to those in the first class. He was 
rewarded by seeing four of the bad characters in class one. 
However, unfortunately for Oman’s argument, Hope began 
this experiment after Waterloo when all fighting was over, so it 
affords no proof that it would have succeeded in the Peninsula. 
Moreover, the army, most of it being without the benefit of 
Hope’s plan, behaved well, so that the Duke could claim that 
they possessed ‘all the good qualities of soldiers; and the Field- 
Marshal is happy to be able to applaud their regular good conduct 
in their camps and cantonments, not less than when engaged 
with the enemy in the field.’ Oman’s second reference is to Sir 
George Napier’s ‘Autobiography, pp. 125-8.’ Within these pages 
occurs the following: 


. .. the private soldier should be respected by his officer. I know this to be the 
opinion of the greatest, the best, and the wisest soldiers, and I can show you 
an order written by the Duke of Wellington when commander-in-chief of 
the army . . . in consequence of the punishment, in an irregular and disgraceful 
manner, of some soldiers in one of the regiments, by which you will perceive 
that the Duke thinks in the same way as I do upon this subject; and his 
authority is worth all the opinions of those who imagine themselves so much 
wiser than others, and believe that being born gentlemen they have a right 
to treat those in a lower rank with insolence and contempt.? 


Against the harsh words of condemnation cited against 
Wellington may be set some warm congratulations—and it is 
only fair to supply examples of the good along with the bad, 
though Oman in his characterization gives only the latter. 
Grattan relates how after the decisive charge at Bussaco which 
threw Reynier’s column down the hill, Wellington rode up 
to the colonel of the 88th, seized him warmly by the hand, and 
said: * “Wallace, I never witnessed a more gallant charge than 
that made just now by your regiment!” Wallace took off his 
hat—but his heart was too full to speak.’ At Salamanca, after 
seeing the brilliant charge of the dragoons, Wellington turned 
to Sir Stapleton Cotton, who commanded the first division of 
the cavalry, and exclaimed: “By God, Cotton, I never saw 


1 Supplementary Despatches, XI, 252; General Orders of November 30, 1815. [James 


Hope], The Military Memoirs of an Infantry Officer (Dublin, 1834), pp. 458-61, 470. 
2 Passages, p. 127. 3 Adventures, I, 58. 
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anything so beautiful in my life: the day is yours.’! In May, 1813, 
Wellington reviewed the troops under Hill. As each battalion 
passed he paid them some flattering compliments; and as the last 
company saluted, he turned round and said, ‘Sir Rowland, 
I will take the gloss off your corps this campaign.” After the 
battle at St. Pierre he rode up to Hill and is reported to have 
said, “Hill! this glorious day is all your own.’ 

These examples, selected haphazard from books which 
happened to be within reach, show that he could and did praise 
his subordinates. Many more illustrations of his generosity 
could be cited from his dispatches and letters, but a few only 
can be mentioned. He wrote a letter to Major-General Sir 
William Erskine solely in order that Cornet Strenuwitz should be 
told ‘how much I have been gratified by the accounts which I 
have received of his conduct in his two recent affairs with the 
enemy. I have not failed to report both in the most favourable 
terms to the King’s Government.’ He warmly congratulated 
Graham on his victory at Barrosa, and on his decision to attack 
with the utmost promptitude, thus saving the allied army. He 
also condoled with the general that owing to Spanish inertia 
the victory had not been followed up by the relief of Cadiz.> He 
attended the funeral of Major Somers Cocks, killed in the trenches 
at Burgos, and told Earl Bathurst that he considered his loss as one 
of the greatest importance to the army.® 

There are no incidents in Wellington’s career that linger in 
the memory like the bottle of water at Zutphen which Sir Philip 
Sidney declined with these words to a wounded foot soldier, 
‘Thy necessity is greater than mine,’ or like Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s dying exclamation in Egypt, ‘Only a soldier’s blanket.’ 
In the case of Wellington the curt phrases in which he issued his 
orders are recalled—at the Douro, “Well, let the men cross,’ 
or at Waterloo, ‘Now, Maitland! Now’s your time!’ Yet 


amid the greatest distractions he could think of the needs of 


1 Memoirs and Correspondence of Field-Marshall Viscount Combermere, ed. Mary, 
Viscountess Combermere (London, 1866), I, 275. 

2 Hope, p. 247. 

3 Charles Cadell, Narrative of the Campaigns of the Twenty-Eighth Regiment (London, 
1835), pp. 198-9. 

4 Dispatches, VII, 282. 5 [bid., pp. 396-8. 

6 Tomkinson (p. 211) comments that Wellington was really sorry for his loss. Other 
illustrations of praise of individual officers are given in chap. III. 
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others. On the night of Waterloo he gave up his bed to the 
mortally wounded Sir Alexander Gordon after assuring him 
that the battle had been won, and lay down in his cloak. He got 
up at 3.a.m. at the doctor’s summons but found Gordon was 
dead. The next day he made time to write to the bereaved 
brother, the Earl of Aberdeen. He did not refer to his care for 
the dying hero but expressed his extreme grief at the loss of a 
gallant officer who had served him most zealously on many trying 
occasions but had never distinguished himself more than at 
Waterloo when he received his wound rallying a shaken Bruns- 
wick battalion. The letter continued: 

I cannot express to you the regret and sorrow with which I look round me, 
and contemplate the loss which I have sustained, particularly in your brother. 
The glory resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no consolation to 
me, and I cannot suggest it as any to you and his friends; but I hope that it may 
be expected that this last one has been so decisive, as that no doubt remains 
that our exertions and our individual losses will be rewarded by the early 


attainment of our just object. It is then that the glory of the actions in which 
our friends and relations have fallen will be some consolation for their loss. 


He then added, very characteristically, because he was always 
careful of others’ property, that he would keep Gordon’s black 
horse until he learnt what Aberdeen wished done with itt 

The future prime minister, a true Christian gentleman, 
replied: 

That my brother should live in your recollection is by far the most sensible 
consolation I can possibly receive for his loss. His attachment and devotion to 
your person were well known to me. ... In the zeal and devotion with which 
his whole heart was employed in your service it would be difficult to find his 
equal. In the blaze of glory which accompanies your career, and which I 
doubt not will attend you to its close, that you should condescend sometimes 
to remember my brother with a sigh, is the idea on which I dwell with the 


greatest satisfaction, as indeed it will be infinitely the most valuable tribute 
which can ever be paid to his memory.” 


To have written such a letter and to have received such a 
reply may be thought as creditable to Wellington the man as 
Waterloo was to Wellington the general. 


1 Dispatches, XII, 488-9. 2 Supplementary Despatches, X, 562-3. 


CHAPTER II 
WELLINGTON THE SOLDIER 


eee Peninsular War has been elaborately studied by Sir 
William Napier, Sir John Fortescue, and Sir Charles Oman 
as well as Spanish, French, and other historians. Waterloo is 
probably the subject of more books than any other battle.t 
Accounts written by participants fill shelves. One hundred and 
thirty-seven years have passed since that ‘loud sabbath’ and a 
hundred since its hero died. Yet neither the wealth of material 
nor the lapse of time has secured agreement about Wellington’s 
generalship or even about the details of the battles, including 
Waterloo. Instead of rethrashing these thorny questions the 
attempt will be made to survey the opinions of those who fought 
under his command. 

When Sir Arthur Wellesley took command of the forces sent 
to Portugal in the summer of 1808 he was known, if at all, as ‘a 
sepoy general,’ because he had not hitherto been entrusted with 
an expeditionary force in Europe, though he had taken part in 
three in a subordinate position. Therefore, he had his reputation 
to make. His first campaign lasted only three weeks, but included 
the victories of Rolica and Vimiero (August, 1808). He was 
superseded by Sir Harry Burrard, who refused to allow a vigorous 
pursuit, and by Sir Hew Dalrymple. A newly-arrived chaplain 
found that this refusal engrossed conversation and that opinion 
upheld Wellesley. Such was the confidence of soldiers in Sir 
Arthur ‘that the mere knowledge of these movements having 
been his wish and request, is sufficient to convince them of their 
prudence and practicability. ... Indeed his popularity is at so 
high a pitch from his active solicitude for the welfare of his 
troops, his soldier-like disregard of himself. . . that there is not 
anything he could order them to undertake which they would 
not cheerfully attempt to execute.’? His general officers presented 

1 More than a century ago an officer wrote that ‘Waterloo has been cooked up in every 
possible variety and shape.’ John Patterson, Camp and Quarters (London, 1840), I, 3. 

2 James Wilmot Ormsby, An Account of the Operations of the British Army during 1808 
and 1809 (London, 1809), I, 40-1. 
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him with a piece of plate valued at a thousand guineas on which 
was inscribed, together with its donors’ names: ‘In testimony 
of the high respect and esteem they felt for him as a man, 
and the unbounded confidence they place in him as an 
Officer.’ 

Superseded by two senior officers, Wellesley went home 
and, along with Dalrymple and Burrard, was subjected to a court 
of inquiry into the Convention of Cintra. Meanwhile Sir John 
Moore had made his gallant dash into northern Spain and, by a 
threat to communications with France, had disrupted Napoleon’s 
plans for the subjection of the whole Peninsula. Forced to beat 
a hurried retreat in the face of great odds, Moore was killed at 
Corunna at the moment of victory, but his army was able to 
embark on the fleet and to return safely to England. In the spring 
of the same year Wellesley was sent back to Portugal to assume 
command. 

Leading his army to the north he surprised Soult in broad 
daylight by his passage of the Douro (May 12, 1809) and drove 
him out of Portugal in headlong flight. This was an achievement, 
thought Stothert of the Scots Guards, ‘second to none recorded 
in history, either for boldness of conception or the promptitude 
with which it was carried into execution.” Captain Bowles of 
the Coldstream felt that the victory had dispelled ‘the gloominess 
and disposition to croak which was before prevalent; and we 
now began to consider whether it was not very possible to out 
manoeuvre as well as out fight the French.’? Simmons of the 95th 
now made for the first time the comment he was often to repeat— 
that the army had great confidence in its leader.t Wellesley, after 
a delay due to lack of money, advanced into Spain to join the 
forces under Cuesta and gained a splendid victory at Talavera, 
but the obstinate refusal of the Spanish general to co-operate 
and the failure to provide the promised food compelled a with- 
drawal to the Guadiana, leaving the seriously wounded to the 
care of the Spaniards, who abandoned them to the French. The 
British army, kept on Spanish soil so long as there remained the 

1 Dispatches, IV, 137. Two generals and the field officers of the army afterwards 
augmented the gift. 
2 A Narrative of the Principal Events (London, 1812), p. 35. 


3 A Series of Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury (London, 1870), I, 102-3. 
4 A British Rifle Man, p. 17. 
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slightest hope of co-operation, suffered greatly from sickness, 
ae eventually retreated to Portugal where it could be properly 
ed. 

None of Wellington’s campaigns was so severely criticized. 
His credulity in contemplating a joint campaign with the 
Spaniards and in relying upon them for supplies and his boldness 
in accepting battle were harshly condemned. Charles Napier, 
nearly a year later, thought Wellington had committed a great 
error in trusting to the Spaniards after Moore’s unhappy ex- 
periences and in advancing so far as to risk having his retreat 
intercepted. Though his conduct in the battle showed ‘great 
coolness and the most perfect selfpossession . . . that campaign 
is discreditable to him as a great captain, and he appears to have 
deserved the epithets of rash and impudent; but not that of fool 
though, as many say; his errors seem to be more those of inex- 
perience and vanity than want of talent.’! Graham judged the 
campaign the worst ever known and the viscountcy bestowed 
on Wellesley ludicrous and disgracefully partial.2 Bowles, 
so enthusiastic a few months before, grumbled at the sojourn in 
the unhealthy basin of the Guadiana when no good purpose was 
served. “We have seen enough of the Spanish army to pray most 
sincerely that we may never act with them again.’? Colborne 
many years later concluded that only the disunion and jealousy 
between the French commanders saved the British from annihila- 
tion and averred that Wellington owned his error when he said: 
‘The fact is, they had too many men for us.’ Curiously enough, 
none of the many critics, whether complaining at the time or 
afterwards, considered whether the experiment of co-operating 
with the Spaniards had to be made in order to demonstrate its 
futility or whether the year’s delay before the French ventured 
to invade Portugal was in any way due to Talavera. 

Croaking increased when the army learnt that Austria had 
concluded peace and that the Walcheren expedition had not 
only failed, but had debilitated the finest army ever to leave 
England. Knowing that few reinforcements could be sent 
Wellington and that Napoleon was free to pour reinforcements 


1 William Napier, The Life of Sir Charles James Napier (London, 1857), I, 126-7. 

2 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Graham MSS., p. 59. 

3 Malmesbury, Letters, II, 147. 

4G. C. Moore Smith, Life of Sir John Colborne, Lord Seaton (London, 1903), pp. 127-8. 
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into the Peninsula, many officers, even the ablest of them, 
abandoned all hope. Hill, for example, wrote on August 30, 
1809, ‘If the accounts from Austria continue unfavourable, 
we must quit this country, and it is the general opinion the sooner 
the better.’ A little later he thought the contest ‘hopeless.’ 
Nearly a year later Picton felt that as the French had unlimited 
reserves, while the British would be diminishing daily, “We are 
throwing away immense sums of money to no useful purpose; 
and all we can expect are a few barren sprigs of laurel for our 
labours and treasures.”* Picton did not hold Wellington respon- 
sible for the gloomy aspect of affairs. On the contrary, he wrote 
that Wellington had the full confidence of the army and that a 
person better fitted for so difficult a command could not have 
been found.’ 

Two weeks after this letter was written, Massena received a 
sharp check at Bussaco where the Portuguese, reorganized by 
Beresford, won their spurs. Massena’s turning movement forced 
Wellington’s retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras. There he 
stood at bay in field works so strong that he was never attacked. 
On November 14 the French retreated. The crisis of the war 
had passed. The Leopard was not going to be hurled into the sea. 
Yet few of Wellington’s lieutenants understood that they had 
reached the end of the beginning. During the retirement to the 
lines heavy odds had been given that the army would embark. 
When the French withdrew surprise was the dominant emotion. 
A sergeant of the Scots Guards recalled that Wellington ‘had 
formed his plans, though he kept them to himself, plans which 
contrary to our short-sighted judgement, ultimately succeeded 
to the astonishment of thousands of his own army.’ Scepticism, 
however, died hard. General Long expressed the opinion in 
the following February that the lines would not hold, though 
the only Frenchmen even to see them in the future would be 
prisoners of war. Simmons, who had at the time praised 
Wellington’s wisdom in having the lines constructed, wrote 


1 Edwin Sidney, The Life of Lord Hill (London, 1845), pp. 115-6. 

2H. B. Robinson, Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, 2nd ed. (London, 
1836), I, 300, letter of August 8, 1810. 

’ Letter of September 10, 1810. Robinson, p. 306. 

4 Joseph Anderson, Recollections of a Peninsular Veteran (London, 1913), p. 40; John 
Stevenson, A Soldier in Time of War (London, 1841), p. 117; Peninsular Cavalry General: 
Robert Ballard Long, ed. T. H. McGuffie (London, 1951), p. 56. 
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home that everyone had confidence in their leader. George 
Napier, looking back on that anxious time, felt that the foresight 
which built the lines and the retreat to them were proofs of a 
master mind, He also recognized that the decision to remain or 
to quit was left by the Cabinet to Wellington, and that the credit 
for the resolute defence of Portugal then and the ultimate expul- 
an of the French from the Peninsula was due ‘to him, and him 
alone.” 

In 1811 two pitched battles were fought—Fuentes de Onoro 
(May 5) and Albuera. Both were victories but, whereas Welling- 
ton sustained relatively light casualties, Beresford suffered the 
heaviest losses of the whole war. The difference in the “butcher’s 
bill’ about represents the respective fighting qualities of the two 
commanders. An officer of the Coldstream who was at Fuentes 
de Onoro reflected that the Guards’ losses would have been 
much heavier had not Wellington ordered them to lie down. ‘In 
the field he was ever most chary of his men,’ and sheltered them 
as much as the nature of his position allowed. Simmons, 
referring to the withdrawal of the extended right, noted that ‘our 
illustrious chief, having the eye of an eagle, in an instant penetrated 
through the designs of Massena and ordered the 7th Division 
to refuse its right, which was effected so well that the enemy 
gained no advantage.’* For the rest of the year Wellington 
continued to play his safe game, utilizing the quiet interval to 
improve the internal economy of his army. Meanwhile, the 
French were weakened in order to build up Napoleon’s army 
for the invasion of Russia. 

In 1812 Wellington seized the initiative. He began with the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, which was successfully stormed 
(January 19) after eleven days. Graham, now second-in- 
command, atoned for his former strictures on Wellington. 
This was, he wrote, ‘altogether the most creditable enterprise, 
perhaps, ever performed by an inferior force.® A private 
contrasted the short siege of the British with the longer one by 


1 A British Rifle Man, p. 126. 

2 Passages, pp. 120-1, 161. 

8 J. S. Cowell, Leaves from the Diary, pp. 96-7. Recognizing Wellington, a Connaught 
Ranger exclaimed, ‘I’m better plased to see his honor’s long nose there nor ten thousand 
new men.’ (H. F, N. Jourdain and Edward Fraser, The Connaught Rangers (London, 
1924), I, 68.) 

<P. 169. 5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Graham MSS., p. 160. 
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the French in 1810. He also accused Wellington of retaining 
the substance and allowing his troops only the shadow because 
he accepted the Spanish title of Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
gave the army only his thanks. Badajoz was stormed on April 6 
with a total loss for the siege of about 4,700. On this occasion 
Brown commented that the town, notwithstanding the heavy 
casualties ‘immolated on the altar of ambition,’ was considered 
a valuable and important acquisition. This time, he noted, the 
soldiers engaged were provided with a pair of shoes gratis.1 
Criticisms of the besieging operations were numerous, but were 
directed at such items as the lack of a corps of sappers and miners 
or the failure to provide grenades rather than at Wellington. 
The engineer Burgoyne thought that the breaches were made 
at the wrong place and that the castle was much the weakest side. 
Inasmuch as Picton escaladed the walls there without any previous 
artillery bombardment, perhaps the argument was sound.? The 
strategic value of the two fortresses guarding the main highways 
into Portugal seems to have attracted little attention from field 
officers. Indeed, Long was still convinced that the war ‘will 
always be a losing game to us.’ 

In June Wellington advanced to Salamanca, but disappointed 
his army by not falling upon Marmont whom he at first out- 
numbered. Bowles explained that Wellington had ‘fully ex- 
pected that the French would attack, and would now give one 
of his ears that he had attacked them. In all human probability 
their army must have been annihilated. I fear another such 
opportunity will never occur again.’ William Napier wrote 
home that most people at the front abused Wellington for 
passing up several opportunities of fighting under advantageous 
conditions, but they were unreasonable because territory was 
being gained at no expense. If a victory was won, the French 
would be forced to consolidate and then the British ‘would 
have to retreat as usual after a victory.’ 

The complicated manoeuvres around Salamanca ended on 
July 22. The tale was often told how Wellington was munching 
some food when he learnt that the French left was unduly 


1 Brown, pp. 139-40, 153, 159, 195. Life, I, 177. 8 Pp. 179. 

4 Malmesbury, Letters, II, 293. 

5H. A. Bruce, Life of Sir William Napier (London, 1864), I, 104. Bowles’s letter was 
dated July 6, Napier’s the 7th. 
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extended. At a glance he saw that Marmont had delivered 
himself into his hands. Exclaiming, ‘Come! I think this will 
do at last,’ he galloped to Pakenham with the Third Division 
on the right and ordered him to drive everything before him, 
and then returned to give directions to the other divisions. 
Forty thousand men were defeated in forty minutes and, but 
for the blunder of a Spanish general in abandoning without notice 
a bridge, few Frenchmen would have escaped.1 The battle 
silenced the critics in the army and produced the ‘unlimited 
confidence’ which enabled Wellington ‘to become unshaken’ 
by subsequent reverses.? 

From Salamanca the army advanced to Madrid where Hill 
was left with some of the best divisions. Wellington led the 
remainder against the fortress of Burgos which he besieged 
in vain (September 19-October 30). Naturally, criticism was 
abundant and was mainly directed to Wellington’s undertaking 
the siege with very inadequate means, his failure to augment 
them either from the stores at Madrid or those which might 
have been brought overland from the fleet, and his tenacity 
in continuing the operation when success appeared so doubtful. 
‘T think this was as foolish a piece of work as ever Isaw Wellington 
encounter |? undertake]’ wrote a private. “To begin the siege of 
Burgos without shot and without a battering train. ... You 
might as well have sent the boys of the grammar school to take 
the Castle of Edinburgh with pop-guns and tow-balls.’4 The 
retreat first to Salamanca and thence to the Portuguese frontier 
was one of Wellington’s most skilful exploits, but the quarter- 
master’s blunder in sending the commissariat by the northern 
route while the army tramped along roads to the south of it 
caused much hardship aggravated by incessant rain. The men 
grumbled as always during a retreat, and many behaved very 
badly, getting drunk whenever they found any wine and 

1 The quotation is from Grattan, Adventures, II, 54-5. Strictly contemporary accounts 
like Simmons’s (p. 241) agree in stressing thatimmediate advantage was taken of Marmont’s 
blunder. On July 23 Pakenham wrote: ‘In forty minutes the action was decidedly ours.’ 
Pakenham Letters, 1800 to 1815 (privately printed, 1914), p. 170. 

2 Leith Hay, p. 264. 

8 Duncan, History of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 1, 335 (a letter from Hew Ross), 
and Malmesbury, Letters, II, 319. 


4 The Personal Narrative of a Private Soldier in the Forty-Second Highlanders (London, 
1821), pp. 146, 154-5. 
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straggling in search of it and food. But Wellington concealed 
the disappointment he must have felt and appeared ‘in the same 
excellent spirits, the same collected, clear, distinct frame of mind, 
that never varied or forsook him.”! Thirty years later an officer 
recalled an incident that happened soon after the retreat from 
Salamanca began. Wellington was examining the approaching 
enemy, his remarkable ‘collectedness and self-possession’ in no 
way disturbed by the cannon balls whizzing about him. Having 
finished his examination, he rode off deliberately so long as he 
was under fire and then broke into a gallop. “The soldiers were 
highly pleased by this immediate interview with their chief.” 

When they had recovered from their fatigues in winter 
quarters and had calmed down after reading Wellington’s too 
all-inclusive denunciation of their misconduct on the march 
back, men began to add up the balance sheet, and found it 
greatly in their favour. Bowles, for instance, while condemning 
the siege of Burgos, partly exonerated his leader on the ground 
that, if one Spanish army had delayed the French retreat to the 
north and if another had threatened Soult’s rear and prevented 
his junction with the forces from the north, the campaign might 
have had a happier ending. Even so, the capture of the border 
fortresses, the liberation of southern Spain, the infliction of 
40,000 casualties, and the capture of 1,800 to 2,000 cannon with 
immense stores of every kind were solid gains. “Taking all 
circumstances into consideration, I believe the most sanguine 
man alive would gladly have compounded this time last year 
for the present situation of affairs.’ 

An unusually dry spring in 1813 retarded the growth of grass 
which the horses needed, so Wellington did not begin his 
offensive until nearly the middle of May. Few expressed any 
opinion on the strategy which sent the French behind the Ebro 
without serious fighting, but William Napier told his brother 
he had not seen how Wellington could cross the Douro, and 
then described a conversation with his commander-in-chief, 
who ‘explained to me all his manoeuvres and arrangements 
for the campaign, and that deceiving the French, and passing 


1 Andrew Leith Hay, A Narrative of the Peninsular War (London, 1850 (p. 285)) who 
interviewed him on November 5. 

2 Patterson, Camp and Quarters, II, 167-8. 

3 Malmesbury, Letters, II, 329. 
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the Douro, turning their right by that movement, was the most 
difficult move he ever made,—that it was touch and go, and 
required more arrangement and more art than anything he ever 
did: had he been one day too late, he must have gone back.”! 
Graham, who led the left wing of the British army, praises warmly 
‘the great talents that directed to so glorious a result,’ which the 
enemy, knowing the country, considered impossible Long, 
whose pessimism had seemed invincible in the spring when he 
thought Wellington would never secure the Pyrenees, now 
judged the present campaign more brilliant than any in the past, 
both in conception and in execution. A contemporary opinion, 
Hanmer’s, was that the victory at Vittoria would have greater 
consequences than any hitherto gained in the Peninsula and would 
constitute ‘a lasting monument of the talents of our great general.’ 
A later writer, Bell, summed up the results of the same battle: 
‘It was now the wreck of a nation—of a great army in all its 
power and pride and glory. .. . Twelve hours ago the balance 
of military power on the plains of “Old Castile” was about 
equal; but there was a confiding reliance throughout our ranks 
in the skill of our great chief that never was shaken, and defeat 
was never named.’ Wellington was fully aware of the trust 
his men reposed in him and of its great influence. “When I 
come myself,’ he told Larpent, ‘the soldiers think what they have 
to do the most important as I am there, and that all will depend 
on their exertions; of course, these are increased in proportion, 
and they will do for me what perhaps no one else can make 
them do.’ 

Henceforth his soldiers ‘sung a joyful Paean clear’ about 
Wellington. Several witnesses attest the cheers that greeted his 
arrival at the critical hour at Sorauren and one, his sharing ‘the 
fatigues, privations, and anxiety of that memorable night’ on 
the mountain.® After crossing of the Bidassoa the army stood on 
the sacred soil of France. “The Field-Marshall never was more 
popular than at present,’ wrote Bowles, ‘and his appearance is 

1 Bruce, Life of Napier, I, 147-8. 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm., Graham MSS., p. 168. 

3 Peninsular Cavalry General, pp. 264, 275. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm., Kenyon MSS. (1894), p. 562; Rough Notes by an Old Soldier 
(London, 1867), I, 88. 


5 Private Journal, August 9, 1813. 
6 Cadell, p. 160. 
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now generally followed by a cheer down the line. He is certainly 
the greatest military character England ever produced.’ Three 
months later the same writer saw the good effects of the strict 
discipline imposed, because Wellington was as popular in 
southern France as he had ever been in Spain. The only fear 
of the inhabitants was that their own army would return. 
Half a dozen battles were fought and won before the end came 
at Toulouse (April 10, 1814). Two days later news arrived of 
Napoleon’s abdication. It is said that Wellington exclaimed: 
‘How, abdicated? ay, ’tis time indeed. You don’t say so, upon 
my honour! Hurrah!’ And he snapped his fingers. 

The army was gradually dispersed, some regiments sailing 
to America and others returning home to be stationed in garrisons 
or disbanded. Consequently, when Napoleon’s return called 
for another expeditionary force, this time to Belgium, the 
government could only scrape together 6,000 cavalry and 20,000 
British infantry, and many of these were recruits. To the 
Peninsular veterans the presence of their old leader was what 
really mattered. One of them, Wheeler of the s1st, wrote that 
they were asking a hundred times a day, “Where is Wellington ?’ 
When the Duke arrived to take command, Wheeler became 
ecstatic: ‘I never remember anything that caused such joy, 
our men were almost frantic.’ Every man accosted him with 
‘Glorious news. Nosey has got the command, won't we give 
them a drubbing now.’ A bottle of gin was thrust to his mouth 
with the order to ‘drink hearty to the health of our Old 
Commander, we don’t care a d—n for all France, supposing 
everyone was a Napoleon.’ Others, much higher in rank, 
shared the conviction that Wellington was invincible. Hill, on 
that famous Sunday morning, remarked to Lord Apsley, the 
heir of the Secretary for War: ‘I think your Lordship will see a 
great battle to-day ... and I think the French will get such a 
thrashing as they have seldom had.’ As the recorder of this 
anecdote commented, ‘It was the simple confession of faith and 
conviction founded on experience.’ Another simple confession, 
similarly based, was made thirty years after Waterloo. Sir Andrew 

1 Malmesbury, Letters, II, 388, 398. 


2 Broughton, Recollections of a Long Life, ed. Lady Dorchester (London, 1909), I, 190. 
8 The Letters of Private Wheeler, ed. B. H. Liddell Hart (Boston, 1952), p. 186-7. 
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Barnard, asked if he had had any anxiety about the result of the 
battle, replied: ‘Oh no, except for the Duke. We had a notion 
that while he was there nothing could go wrong.”! 

This supreme confidence was to be amply justified. Both at 
Quatre Bras and at Waterloo he was outnumbered, and relied 
upon a motley army to withstand the assaults of unified, veteran 
forces. In both battles he exposed himself freely because he knew 
that if he were there the men would display the extraordinary 
steadfastness many critical situations demanded. One example 
at Quatre Bras must suffice. There he ordered the 92nd to lie 
down in a ditch to avoid artillery fire, and he and his staff lay 
down beside them. When the French cuirassiers charged the 
regiment still in line his voice was heard: ‘92nd, don’t fire till I 
tell you, and the order was not given until the horsemen were 
only twenty yards away. One volley and the surviving cuirassiers 
turned and bolted. A second charge by dragoons was similarly 
repulsed. An officer tried to escape by riding round the rear, 
but Wellington, attentive to individuals as to regiments, called 
out, ‘Damn it, 92nd, will you allow that fellow to escape?’ 
Rider and horse were brought down.? 

At Waterloo, Wellington set his army the task of standing their 
ground until the Prussians appeared. Every hour counted, and 
Wellington himself said that he looked at his watch more often 
than at anything else.? His allies arrived some hours later than 
he expected, though their slowness was partly offset by 
Napoleon’s delay in starting the battle. Therefore, Waterloo 
was ‘the nearest run thing you ever saw in your life... . By God! 
I don’t think it would have been done if I had not been there.’4 
He clearly intended to fight strictly on the defensive so long as 
he was alone. One proof of this comes from an unexpected 
quarter. Sergeant Robertson of the 92nd relates how the High- 
landers broke through a hedge to charge D’Erlon’s columns. 
A few days later Wellington came up with the regiment on the 
way to Paris. He thanked them for their conduct ‘and lavished 


1 The Quarterly Review, LXXVI (London, 1845), p. 229; Francis, First Earl of Ellesmere, 
Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington (London, 1904), p. 179. 

2 Siborne, Waterloo Letters (London, 1891), pp. 386-7. 

3 Sir Walter Scott, Paul’s Letters to his Kinfolk (in Miscellaneous Prose Works (Edinburgh, 
1834), V, 128.) 

4 The Creevey Papers, ed. Sir Herbert Maxwell (London, 1904), I, 236-7. Wellington 
used these words on the morning after the battle. 
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the highest eulogiums upon us for our exertions to uphold the 
reputation of the British army. But he had one fault to find with 
the 92nd, and that was for being so forward in crossing the 
hedge in the early part of the action. He said, as it turned out, 
all was well; but had it happened otherwise it might have ruined 
all his plans, and caused the destruction of the whole left wing 
of the army. To secure his right the retention of Houguemont 
was essential. Thrice he is said to have sent orders thither that 
the farm must be held to the last man—a phrase he is known to 
have used only at Waterloo? 

His faith in his men never faltered. On the morning of the 
battle the Earl of Uxbridge, the second-in-command, expressed 
his fears that the English could not resist Napoleon’s desperate 
attacks. Wellington’s reply was: ‘It will take some time to kill 
them all and they will never give way.’ Perhaps about 6.30 in 
the evening a message came from the sth Brigade that it was so 
reduced that it could hold on no longer. ‘I can do nothing,’ said 
the Duke, ‘they must stand their ground like me until the last 
man. May God send night or Blucher.’* Another version 
describes a conversation between the Duke and Halkett, who 
commanded the sth Brigade. When the one explained that he 
could supply no relief and must have British troops in front, 
the other replied: ‘Enough, my lord, we'll stand here till the last 
man falls.’ Halkett himself was wounded about this time, 
and his men were almost obliged to make his words good. As 
the casualties mounted, an officer found himself recalling that 
he had never heard of a battle in which everybody was killed, 
but this seemed likely to be an exception as ‘all were going by 
turns.’® 

That an army containing many recruits under fire for the 
first time should have endured without flinching the heaviest 
cannonade the oldest veteran had experienced was amazing. 


1 The Journal of Sergeant D. Robertson (Perth, 1842), p. 162. 

2 Malmesbury, Lefters, II, 448. 

3 Woodberry, Journal, translated into French by George Hélie (Paris, 1896), June 18, 
1815. I have ventured to change Woodberry’s ‘5th Division’ into ‘5th Brigade.’ I have 
taken the time from Siborne (pp. 330, 339) where two letters describe the disorder in 
this brigade. 

4 Thomas Morris in The Three Serjeants (London, 1858), p. 113. A slightly different 
version is in Thomas Morris’s Recollections of Military Service (London, 1847), p. 224. 
A variation is in Scott’s Paul’s Letters, pp. 127-8. 

5 Kincaid, Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, pp. 342-3. 
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Young soldiers may do well in attack, but to be shot at for hours 
on end was a fearful trial from which the cavalry charges, and 
even infantry attacks were a relief. That they maintained their 
position was due in part to their confidence that under Welling- 
ton’s command no lives would be needlessly sacrificed. By taking 
every advantage of the ground to shield his men and by letting 
them lie down whenever possible, he kept the casualties down to 
bearable limits. Even more important was the inspiration derived 
from his presence wherever most needed. ‘He was, indeed, upon 
that day, everywhere, and the soul of everything; nor could less 
than his personal endeavours have supported the spirits of his men 
through a contest so long, so desperate, and so unequal... . 
During this scene of tumult and carnage, the Duke of Wellington 
exposed his person with a freedom which, while the position of 
the armies and the nature of the ground, rendered it inevitably 
necessary, made all around him tremble for that life on which it 
was obvious that the fate of the battle depended. There was 
scarcely a square but he visited in person, encouraging the men 
by his presence, and the officers by his directions. Many of his 
short phrases are repeated by them, as if they were possessed of 
talismanic effect.’ A general can be cited to support the novelist. 
In the first letter Sir Hussey Vivian wrote after Waterloo these 
sentences appear: ‘Never was battle so contested, never was 
contest so gained. Nothing that I can say can add to the laurels 
of the Duke of Wellington; but it is to his example as well as 
to his abilities that we are indebted. Never was courage so 
conspicuous; never was it so necessary. 

But officers and men also deserve their meed of praise. A 
sergeant in his old age recalled how the men, tired and beginning 
to despair, were cheered on throughout the day by their officers 
calling out, ‘Keep your ground, my men.’ It was a mystery, he 
said, how they held on without losing an inch of ground, because 
towards the end there were scarcely enough men left to form a 
square. At long last Wellington, ‘who was ever enticing his 

1 As they did in the concluding months of World War I. Sir James E. Edmonds, 
History of the Great War, 1918, IV (London, 1947), iv. 

2 Scott visited Paris six weeks after the battle which he discussed with Wellington and 
his officers. The first quotation is from The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1815-17, ed. H. J.C. 


Grierson (London, 1933), p. 81, and the second from Paul’s Letters, p. 124. 
3 Claud Vivian, Richard Hussey Vivian, p. 327. 
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army on,’ appeared and gave the order to advance. After three 
cheers ‘off we set as if with fresh vigour.” 

When Napoleon sent forward the Old Guard against the 
British right centre, Wellington lay down with the Guards. 
We can be sure that leader and men had no doubt but that the 
line, four deep this time, would repulse the column. It always 
had. Blasted in front by the Guards and assailed in flank by 
the s2nd, which Colborne’s initiative had advanced obliquely, 
the French were driven back in headlong flight. All near enough 
to see amid the smoke fixed their eyes on Wellington as he stood 
up in his stirrups, hat in hand. He waved it thrice, the signal to 
advance. Then he galloped along the ridge to be greeted with 
a spontaneous outburst of cheering. He called out: “No cheering, 
my lads, but forward, and complete your victory.’ The tribute 
to the men who had stood firm and the cheers to the leader 
who had inspired them were equally deserved. Meanwhile, 
Colborne’s advance had brought him in front of unbroken French 
infantry. He had halted when a solitary rider approached— 
Wellington in person. After a quick glance he said: “Go on, 
Colborne, they won’t stand.’ He was right; the French army 
was dissolving into a fleeing mob. 

Narrators of the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns, whether 
they wrote at the time or later, often use two phrases about 
their leader—that he had the eye of an eagle® and that he was 
always in the right place at the right time. They stress his calm- 
ness amid every crisis and, especially, the confidence they felt 
in his direction of a battle. Their confidence deepened into the 
conviction that they could accomplish whatever he ordered 
because they felt he never asked the impossible of them. They 
realized that he did not sacrifice his men unless the end in view 
was important. They thought of him as a great fighter, invin- 
cible in the field where his courage, physical and moral, and 

1 The Autobiography of Sergeant William Lawrence, ed. G. N. Bankes (London, 1856), 
= 2 Kincaid, p. 343; Smyth, XX Regiment, pp. 353-4. 

8 Benjamin Robert Haydon, the artist, has fortunately described that organ: ‘His face 
is in some respects odd, has no variety of expression, but his eye is extraordinary, and is 
almost the only feature I remember, but I remember it so well that I think I see it now. 
It has not the hungry and devouring look of Buonaparte, but seems to express in its 


liveliness the ecstasy that an animal would express in an active and eager pursuit.’ 
Autobiography (World’s Classics), p. 328. 
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his coolness were equal to every emergency. In other words, 
they regarded him as a superb tactician, but without analysing 
his tactics. They saw that he used the two-deep line to perfection, 
but none of them explained why disasters such as occurred at 
Albuera, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo, when failure! to protect 
the flanks led to the destruction of the regiments thus exposed, 
never happened under Wellington’s immediate control. Not 
for a hundred years was a clear exposition available of how and 
why the line defeated the column.? 

His subordinates were more inferior to Wellington in strategy 
than in tactics. Some of them were fully equal to the direction of a 
small force on the battlefield, and a few to carrying out orders 
faithfully when in charge of a larger army. Where they were 
deficient was in the capacity to infer what was happening out 
of their sight. An anecdote tells of a journey by Wellington and 
Croker when they amused themselves by trying to guess what 
they would next see. Wellington was easily the more successful, 
and explained: ‘I have been passing my life in guessing what I 
might meet with beyond the next hill, or round the next corner.’ 
His ability to foresee his opponents’ moves was most marked. 
By and large he was more daring than his lieutenants. Even as 
late as June, 1813, they were opposed to crossing the Ebro and 
attacking Joseph Bonaparte at Vittoria.4 Naturally, they could not 
gauge the political importance of a resounding triumph in Spain 
when Austria was deciding whether to join Russia and Prussia 
when the recent armistice should expire. 

Perhaps the most convincing proof of Wellington’s insight 
is that, after one short visit to the Peninsula, he recognized 
the peculiar conditions of warfare imposed by its topography 
and poverty, whereas Napoleon, after his campaign there, 
continued to ignore them in his orders to his brother and 
marshals. To this proof may be added another—that the ablest 
of the British generals remained blind to the advantages that 
might be taken of those conditions. If in the autumn of 1810 
Wellington had left the decision to a council of war, there is 


1 By Beresford in the first case and the Prince of Orange in the other two. 

2 Sir Charles Oman’s paper read to the British Academy on ‘Column and Line in the 
Peninsula’ is reprinted in his Studies in the Napoleonic Wars (London, 1929). 

3 Ellesmere, p. 101. 

4 See the comments in Oman, VI, 359-61. 
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little doubt that the army would have evacuated Portugal, and 
a similar decision might have been made by the same body in 
1811. He understood, after the failure of co-operation with 
Spanish field armies had been demonstrated, that he must be 
content to play ‘the safe game.’ To keep the war going was the 
supreme need. The means at his disposal were small, but he 
made them sufficient. Neither the odds against him nor the 
knowledge that if he lost his army Great Britain had no other 
to take its place daunted him. He knew that the British navy 
could rescue him from Lisbon, if the worst came to the worst, 
just as well as he perceived that the navy could transfer his base 
quickly from southern Portugal to northern Spain in 1813. 
When he was certain that Napoleon was going to invade Russia, 
he abandoned the defensive for the offensive. He saw then that 
the French tide had passed its height and was receding as clearly 
as he saw at Waterloo that with the repulse of the Old Guard the 
time had come for a counterattack. Military historians may 
decide or dispute whether he was greater as a strategist than as a 
tactician or vice versa. At least, he was fully equal to the situa- 
tions which confronted him in both capacities. Perhaps the best 
as well as the shortest tribute to him was paid by Colborne 
when he learned of his old leader’s death: ‘He was a very great 
and a very extraordinary man.” 


1G. C. Moore Smith, The Life of Sir John Colborne, p. 348. 


CHAPTER Il 
WELLINGTON AND HIS OFFICERS 


A CONVENIENT starting point for a discussion of 
Wellington’s relations with his officers is provided by a 
statement of Frederick, Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief of 
the army. 


He gave me the history of the D. of Wellington’s life. His prejudice against 
him is excessively strong, and I think if ever he becomes King that the other 
will not be Commander in Chief. He does not deny his military talents, 
but he thinks that he is false and ungrateful, that he never gave sufficient 
credit to his officers, and that he was unwilling to put forward men of talent 
who might be in a situation to claim some share of credit, the whole of which 
he was desirous of engrossing himself. He says that at Waterloo he got into 
a scrape and allowed himself to be surprised, and he attributes in great measure 
the success of that day to Lord Anglesea, who, he says, was hardly mentioned, 
and that in the coldest terms, in the Duke’s despatch. 


This is a very curious judgement by the head of the British army, 
and is a striking example of the force of a personal bias. Perhaps 
the reason for the Commander-in-Chief’s pique was that someone 
had reported to him that Wellington used to say he learnt more 
about his profession by seeing the faults and defects of the army 
in Holland in 1794, when the Duke of York was in command, 
than anywhere else. ‘I was left there to myself with my regiment, 
the 33rd, on the Waal; thirty miles from headquarters, which 
latter was a scene of jollification, and I do not think I was once 
visited by the Commander-in-Chief.’ The reference to ‘jollifica- 
tion’ would recall one of Gillray’s most famous satirical prints, 
‘Fatigues of the Campaign in Flanders,’ which depicts the Duke 
of York carousing with a fat Flemish woman on his knee and a 
full glass in his hand. Two files of emaciated Guards advance 
behind the Duke bringing bottles of wine and a punch bowl. 
As to the Duke of York’s statement, whatever else is uncertain 


1 The Greville Memoirs, 1, 120. The Duke of York was Commander-in-Chief from 
April, 1798, to March, 1809, and from May, 1811, to his death in 1827. 

2 Ellesmere, p. 161; see British Museum, Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires, VII 
(London, 1942), no. 8327. See illustration, p. 22. 
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about Waterloo there is no doubt that Wellington was not 
surprised, though he had been by Napoleon’s beginning his 
offensive on June 15. On the contrary, he deliberately chose to 
make a stand there when he could, without pressure from the 
French, have retreated further if he had so desired. Readers of 
Gleig’s Personal Reminiscences will recall that when a tactless 
gentleman at dinner asked Wellington if he had not been sur- 
prised at Waterloo, the reply, with a smile, was, “No, but lam 
now. 

The Earl of Uxbridge’s appointment as second-in-command 
(he had not then become the Marquis of Anglesey) was unfor- 
tunate because he could not be persona grata to Wellington, 
having seduced the wife (and mother of four children) of the 
Duke’s brother Henry. As for Uxbridge’s services at Waterloo, 
his handling of the cavalry, of which he claimed to have sole 
control, has been severely criticized. If he is to be given credit 
for the successful charges of the Union Brigade and the Household 
Brigade which completed the rout of D’Erlon’s infantry and 
defeated some cuirassiers, he must also bear the blame for the 
reckless pursuit which resulted in very heavy losses and crippled 
the cavalry for the rest of the battle.t 

It is true that Wellington merely stated in his official dispatch 
that Uxbridge had been wounded by one of the last shots fired, 
but in view of the above what more could he have said? Two 
brief conversations Uxbridge had with Wellington are note- 
worthy. Before the battle Uxbridge asked the Duke what his 
plans were and received the reply that they would depend on 
Napoleon’s. Then came the solemn utterance: “There is one 
thing certain, Uxbridge; that is, that whatever happens you and I 
will do our duty.’ Wellington does not refer to this conversation, 
but he does to another in which he said he'told Uxbridge that if 
anything happened to him (Wellington) the battle was lost—‘an 
odd thing to say to the second-in-command.’ When Uxbridge 
asked what was best to be done in case Wellington was hit, he 
received instructions for a retreat.? A visitor who saw Uxbridge 
immediately after the battle reports: “He is in ecstasies about the 


1 An entry in Greville under April 7, 1815, reads: ‘I know that Lord Wellington has 
refused to have Lord Uxbridge as Commander of the Cavalry in Belgium.’ Apparently 
the Duke was overruled; Fortescue, History, X, 367. 

2 Lady Shelley’s Diary, p. 103. 
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Duke, says there never was such a man; indeed the whole army 
give him the whole credit.’1 The Duke of York’s comment 
about Uxbridge has, therefore, no basis. He might well have 
spared his criticisms and remembered how, when he was in 
trouble in 1809 over Mrs. Clarke, Wellesley praised the re- 
organization of the army by His Royal Highness? He might 
also have recalled how on the morrow of Waterloo he had 
written to Wellington: “Though the firmness of the troops is 
beyond all praise, yet the success must ever in justice be acknow- 
ledged to proceed from your own personal conduct and presence 
of mind.’> This is the verdict of contemporaries and posterity, 
and is enshrined in the Waterloo medal which bears, in addition 
to the name and date of the battle, the name of Wellington. 

The Duke of York could claim no credit for the appointment 
of Wellesley to command the forces in Portugal in 1808 or for 
his reappointment next year. The general remarked to John 
Wilson Croker in 1826: 

I can’t say that I owe my successes to any favour or confidence from the 
Horse Guards; they never showed me any, from the day I had a command to 
this hour. In the first place, they thought very little of any one who had 
served in India. ... Then because I was in Parliament, and connected with 
people in office, I was a politician, and a politician never can be a soldier.4 
Moreover they looked upon me with a kind of jealousy, because I was a lord’s 
son, “a sprig of nobility,’ who came into the army more for ornament than use. 
They could not believe that I was a tolerable regimental officer. I have proof 
that they thought I could not be trusted alone with a division, and I suspect 
they have still their doubts whether I know anything about the command of 
an army, for I dare say you will be surprised to hear that in all the changes made 
since the war in the regulations of the army, I have never been in the most 
trifling or distant degree consulted on any point.® 


Wellesley’s nomination as commander-in-chief in Portugal 

in June, 1808, was political in two senses—he was, and remained 

until the following spring, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he 

owed his new position to the cabinet and especially to Castle- 

reagh, the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies. So far 

as is known, the Horse Guards had little to say beyond drawing 
1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Bathurst MSS. (London, 1923), p. 357. 


2 Alfred H. Burne, The Noble Duke of York (1949), pp. 234-5. 

3 Supplementary Despatches, X, 554. 

4 Wellington might have remarked that the two greatest soldiers England had pro- 
duced in the past had both been politicians—Cromwell and Marlborough. 


5 The Croker Papers, I, 315-16. 
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up his letter of service and naming Sir Brent Spencer as his 
second-in-command.! 

This insistence on a second-in-command was a constant 
vexation to the commander-in-chief in the Peninsula. According 
to his later account he soon made his position clear. He told 
Spencer that he did not know what the words ‘second-in- 
command’ meant. If anything happened to him, the senior 
survivor would take command. In view of such a possibility he 
would explain his plans to the generals commanding divisions, 
and especially to Spencer as next in succession, but he would 
have no second-in-command to exercise ‘a joint command or 
superintending control; and that, finally and above all, I would 
not only take but insist upon the whole and undivided respon- 
sibility of all that should happen while the army was under my 
command.” An old man’s memory may be at fault here because, 
in his General Order of August 7, 1808, he announced that 
Spencer, as second-in-command, should give orders which 
were at all times to be obeyed even though they might contradict 
those previously issued by himself (Wellesley). This seems to be 
the sole occasion when he issued such a general order. 

Wellesley was sent back to Portugal in the spring of 1809, after 
the inquiry into the Convention of Cintra and after the evacua- 
tion of the army Moore had commanded during his expedition 
into northern Spain. The Duke of York was no longer 
Commander-in-Chief, having just been succeeded by Sir David 
Dundas. Wellesley found Sherbrooke the senior officer, with 
the local rank of lieutenant-general. Sherbrooke remained the 
second-in-command until his health broke down and caused his 
return home in May, 1810. “A very good officer, but the most 
passionate man I think I ever knew’ was Wellington’s opinion.‘ 
Graham was to have replaced him, but the danger to Cadiz 
caused his diversion, so Spencer came in his stead.5 The govern- 


ment had decided, however, that if anything happened to 


‘IT do not know Fortescue’s authority for stating that Castlereagh had a desperate 
struggle with the cabinet to get Wellesley’s appointment (VII, 128-9). That Wellesley 
regarded Castlereagh as his friend and supporter is clear from his letter of October 14, 
1809. Supplementary Despatches, VI, 401-3. The Duke of York’s letter is printed in 
Wellington’s Dispatches, IV, 10-12. 

2 The Croker Papers, I, 317. 3 Supplementary Despatches, VI, 101. 

4 Stanhope, Conversations, p. 190. 


5 Liverpool to Wellington, May 4, 1810. Supplementary Despatches, VI, 520-1. 
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Wellington his successor should be Graham. Spencer was the 
last of six possible choices named by Wellington and not among 
the three he thought ‘the only officers I know of fit to succeed’ 
Sherbrooke.? Beresford’s position as a Portuguese marshal, 
who ‘commands every body excepting the Commanding Officer 
of the British army and that by stipulation’ made several officers 
unwilling to come to Portugal, both now and on future occasions. 
Wellington wished he would resign his rank of lieutenant- 
general in the British army where he was junior to several 
officers whom Wellington would have welcomed.* Spencer’s 
appointment at first was very satisfactory, but not for long. The 
story goes that, about the end of April, 1811, Spencer asked his 
chief what were his plans. The reply was: ‘Plans?—ah, plans. 
I haven’t got any plans, except that I mean to beat the French. 
IfI can’t do it in one way, I will in another.’* He proved unequal 
to commanding the main body of the troops in Portugal during 
Wellington’s occasional and brief absences, so the latter expressed 
no regret when Spencer went home on Graham’s arrival from 
Cadiz. It is noteworthy that the General Order of August 9, 
1811, which announced that Graham was given the First Division, 
did not refer to him as second-in-command.’ He was a Whig 
and Wellington a Tory, and rumour asserted that their respective 
friends in England tried hard to foment a quarrel between them, 
but wholly in vain.® 

Graham’s eyes bothered him a great deal and he was obliged 
to return to England about the beginning of July, 1812. The Duke 
of York’s first choice for a successor seems to have been Lord 
Paget who related to his brother that the Prince Regent and the 
Duke of York, while agreeing that he could not well waive his 
rank, wished him to go to the Peninsula ‘to inspect, report upon, 
and in part reorganize the Cavalry. This would really have been 

1 Ibid., VI, 517. 

2 To Liverpool, December 21, 1809. Wellington’s anxiety to avoid hurting Lieutenant- 
General Payne’s feelings led him to explain that the reason why Spencer had the preference 
was that the cavalry to which Payne’s service had been confined would not be so important 
as the infantry in future operations. To Payne, May 28, 1810 (Dispatches, VI, 153-4, 
4 To Villiers, May 19, 1809. Dispatches, IV, 346. 

4 Memoirs of Combermere, I, 191-2. 

5 Napier, Peninsular War, Bk. XIV, chap. 6; Fortescue, VII, 499; to Liverpool, May 23, 


1810 (Dispatches, VI, 146). 
6 Lord Granville Leveson Gower, Il, 397. 
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too insulting to Lord Wellington and (what is perhaps of less 
consequence) to all his Officers of Cavalry.’ Most fortunately 
Lord Paget declined this invidious task. That such an offer was 
ever made is extraordinary and shows how the Prince Regent 
and the Commander-in-Chief regarded Wellington. The former 
became one of his staunchest champions, having parted with his 
old friends the Whigs because they refused to pledge themselves 
to carry on the war in Spain; the attitude of the other brother 
remained cold. 

The Prince Regent and the Duke of York were then very 
anxious to replace Graham by Sir Edward Paget, but Lord 
Bathurst, Secretary for War and the Colonies, would not agree 
until after he had heard from Wellington that the replacement 
would be satisfactory. Then Paget was to be invited to go 
and to be second-in-command until Graham’s return Paget 
arrived in Portugal about the beginning of September and 
joined Wellington about a month later, but was captured on 
November 17 during the last stages of the retreat from Burgos. 
Wellington, who wrote to him in captivity in the most generous 
terms, attributed his being taken to his poor sight—a failing of too 
many of the generals.? Later in the year Beresford raised the 
question as to his position in case Wellington should be incapaci- 
tated from exercising the command. Wellington replied that he 
had always considered that Beresford as marshal of the Portu- 
guese army ranked next to himself, that he himself commanded 
the allied army as marshal-general (in the Portuguese service), 
but that from time to time an officer had been named second-in- 
command upon whom the English government intended the 
command should devolve if anything happened to the writer. 
If it did, either the second-in-command must be made marshal 
general or ‘the awkwardness must occur to which you refer.’ 
Presumably the awkwardness would be that a British general 
would be superior to a Portuguese marshal, unless that general 

1 The Paget Brothers, ed. Lord Hylton (London, 1918), p. 210. 

* Bathurst to Wellington, August 6, 1812. Supplementary Despatches, VI, 374. Oman, 
History, V (1914), p. 343, states that Wellington considered that Beresford was entitled 
to expect to succeed Graham. The reference given (Dispatches, IX, 277 (i.e. 278) hardly 
supports this statement but the correspondence in Hist. MSS. Comm., Bathurst MSS. 
(pp. 288-9), does substantiate it as Cotton declared he would not serve under Beresford. 


8 Dispatches, [X, 556-7, 564-6. The Duke of York had urged Paget’s claims. Bathurst 
MSS., p. 184. 
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was elevated to the rank Wellington held in the Portuguese army. 
Wellington denounced a second-in-command as useless and 
inconvenient, and explained that Paget had come out as a 
lieutenant-general, but that the government expected him to take 
command if Wellington ceased to exercise it Wellington 
recommended Beresford as the ablest man with the army, the 
one with the widest views, and ‘the only person capable of 
conducting a large concern.” 

The Duke of York set his face immovably against Beresford’s 
being regarded as second-in-command because generals senior 
to him would not submit to serve under him. There seemed to 
him two alternatives: to recall Beresford in case he persevered 
in his claim, or to allow Wellington to have his preference and to 
recall all the British lieutenant-generals senior to Beresford.® 
Curiously enough a third possibility, to please Wellington by 
not naming a second-in-command, appears to have eluded the 
Duke of York. Bathurst, anxious to satisfy Wellington, induced 
Graham to return to the Peninsula on condition that if Welling- 
ton should be disabled Beresford should take his place only until 
the Prince Regent’s pleasure as to a permanent appointment 
should be known.* Graham had to be invalided home imme- 
diately after the crossing of the Bidassoa, October 7, 1813, and 
was replaced by Sir John Hope, whose last service in Spain had 
been to take command at Corunna after Moore had received his 
fatal wound. Hope had two advantages—he was senior to any 
other general in the Peninsula and he was esteemed by Welling- 
ton ‘the ablest man in the army.’ The commander-in-chief 
recognized that Hope should succeed him in case of accident, but 
inquired who was second-in-command meanwhile.’ As Hope 
was not so recognized, there was no such rank during the last 
stages of the Peninsular War.® 

In all the discussions about a second-in-command with the 


1 December 2, 1812. Dispatches, [X, 591-3. 

2 December 2, 1812. Supplementary Despatches, VII, 384. A general order of December 
15 implies that Hill was to command during Wellington’s brief visit to Cadiz. Supple- 
mentary Despatches, VII, 499. 

3 December 26, 1812. Supplementary Despatches, VII, 516-7. 

4 Supplementary Despatches, VII, 576, 607-8. 

5 Dispatches, XI, 143, Wellington to Bathurst. September 25, 1813. For praise of 
Hope’s ability, coolness, and judgement, see ibid., p. 368, and for Wellington’s ‘highest 
opinion’ of Hope and regret at his exposing himself unnecessarily, ibid., 371-2. 

6 Hope to Torrens, September 17, 1813. Supplementary Despatches, VII, 264. 
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authorities in England the most notable feature is the insistence 
by the Horse Guards that seniority must prevail. So far as the 
published material shows, on no occasion was Wellington asked 
by the Duke of York whom he would prefer. The successive 
Secretaries of State for War and the Colonies, Castlereagh, 
Liverpool, and Bathurst, showed him more consideration but 
felt nervous of overruling the Duke of York, the Prince Regent’s 
brother. Yet Wellesley had been named to the chief command 
when he was junior to sixty-eight generals and one hundred 
and twenty-four lieutenant-generals !!_ The brilliant success of 
this departure from seniority might have pointed a moral: it 
seems to have had the opposite effect at the Horse Guards. And 
yet its head accused Wellington of keeping back promising 
officers !# 

In addition to Beresford, other officers who served in the 
Portuguese army caused trouble. Many of them were appointed 
or promoted when Sir David Dundas was Commander-in-Chief, 
and his rigidity and ignorance of the conditions in the Peninsula 
were a sore trial. In June, 1809, Wellesley asked him a series of 
questions as to the precedence of English officers in the Portu- 
guese service and received a most unsatisfactory reply. His 
(Wellesley’s) comments are illuminating. The selection of 
officers sent to join the Portuguese forces had been unlucky, 
and the decision on the points he had raised had been made 
without reference to circumstances, or to the feelings of the 
officers involved, ‘and just like every other decision I have ever 
seen from the same quarter, as if men were stocks and stones.’ 
He supplied examples to show how the Portuguese rank had been 
given in the most capricious manner—how a man no longer in the 
army had been made a brigadier-general and another, senior to 


1 Dispatches, 1V, 73. This statement is based on the Army List, dated March 27, 1809. 
Of the generals none took part in the Peninsular War. Of the lieutenant-generals only 
Hope (115th) served under Wellington. Among the major-generals under him were 
Graham (41st), Sherbrooke (74th), Payne (77th), Edward Paget (84th), Spencer (86th), 
Cotton (87th), Hill (90th), and Beresford (104th). The figures represent the order of 
seniority. 

* It is remarkable that the cabinet which left to Wellington the great responsibility of 
deciding whether to withdraw the army altogether from Portugal was yet unwilling to 
leave to him the choice of his successor. The First World War provides a sort of parallel 
we the government refused to allow Sir Douglas Haig to choose his own chief of 
staff. 

’ This protest reinforces the arguments in chap. I that Wellington did not regard 
his army as a mere tool. 
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him when both were in the army, a lieutenant-colonel; a junior 
lieutenant-colonel was now a brigadier-general and his senior 
a colonel; and juniors had been preferred to seniors in every rank. 
The attitude at the Horse Guards was that the Prince Regent of 
Portugal could give what commissions he liked and attach what 
dates to them he wished. The result was that officers from 
Wellesley’s forces had quitted the Portuguese service, and those 
sent directly to Portugal for that service wished to leave it. 
An example of the kind of difficulty that arose is recorded by 
Colborne who relates how Ashworth rose rapidly in the Portu- 
guese service until he commanded a brigade which was attached 
to Hill’s division. Ashworth gave orders to his former command- 
ing officer who angrily asked: “What, do you really suppose Iam 
going to receive orders from you, who were one of my captains 
a few months ago?’ The reply was: ‘Oh! I’ve nothing to do 
with that; you must arrange that with General Hill. These are 
my orders.” Thus, in the Portuguese service, seniority was 
ignored, but in the British, rigidly adhered to. 

As regards officers other than possible successors, Wellington 
frequently pointed out the handicaps under which he laboured. 
‘I am the commander of the British army without any of the 
patronage or power that an officer in that situation has always 
had. I have remonstrated against this system in vain.’? Since 
merit could not be rewarded by the commander-in-chief, there 
was no direct incentive to officers to do their duties. He wrote to 
Torrens of the bad conduct of the troops in March, 1814: ‘I have 
no hesitation in attributing the evil to the utter incapacity of some 
officers at the head of regiments to perform the duties of their 
situation, and the apathy and unwillingness of others, to the 
promotion of officers in regiments by regular rotation, thus 
holding forth no reward to merit or exertion, and leaving all in 
a state of equal indifference and apathy whether their superiors 
have, or not, reason to be displeased with them.’4 Curiously 
enough, the Duke of York had agreed, at least in part, with this 

1 To Dundas, June 7, 1809; to Castlereagh, August 25. Dispatches, IV, 393-6; V, 82-90, 

2G. C. Moore Smith, The Life of Sir John Colborne, p. 145. 


3 To W. W. Pole, January 11, 1811. Supplementary Despatches, VI, 41. For the letters 
of service of June 14, 1808, and March 28, 1815, see Dispatches, IV, 10; Supplementary 


Despatches, X, 4. 
4 Supplementary Despatches, VII, 627. 
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stricture on promotion by seniority. Writing to Wellington 
about the extreme difficulty of finding general officers for the 
cavalry, he said: “Without having recurrence to strong measures, 
which may bear hard upon individuals who are not, in fact, to 
blame, but whose standing in the service may have brought 
into situations they are incompetent to fill, I really know not 
how to suggest any remedy calculated to meet the evil.’ 

Thirty years after his first campaign in Portugal Wellington 
said of his generals then: ‘In the beginning they none of them 
knew anything of the matter, that he was obliged to go from 
division to division and look to everything himself “down to 
the minutest details.” ’? This was not an old man’s boast but a 
literal fact. During the brief time Sir John Moore was in Portugal 
with Wellesley and after the arrival of their seniors Dalrymple 
and Burrard, he noticed that much was still done by Wellesley, 
and that what was not done by him was not done at all? The 
trouble Wellington took to teach his generals how to take care of 
their men was one reason why he often dreaded their replace- 
thent by newcomers. In addition, he groaned at the news that 
some generals were coming out, chosen solely because of their 
seniority, which might cover a multitude of faults. He used to 
express himself with uncommon freedom to Torrens. ‘I have 
received your letter announcing the appointment of Sir William 
Erskine, General Lumley, and General Hay,’ he wrote in August, 
1810. “The first I have generally understood to be a madman: 
I believe it is your own opinion that the second is not very wise: 
the third will, I believe, be a useful man.’ He then mentions a 
colonel he had been glad to get rid of a year ago, but who had 
turned up again. He was to be prevented from ruining a good 
regiment by appointment as perpetual president of general courts 
martial. Wellington then concluded: ‘Really when I reflect 
upon the characters and attainments of some of the General 
officers of this army, and consider that these are the persons on 
whom I am to rely to lead columns against the French Generals 
...I tremble; and, as Lord Chesterfield said of the Generals of 
his day, “I only hope that when the enemy read the list of their 


1 May 31, 1811. Supplementary Despatches, VII, 166. Cf. Sir John Moore’s comment: 
‘Seniority in the Army List is a bad guide in the choice of a military commander’ (Diary, 
II, 258). 

2 Greville, Memoirs, January 2, 1838. 3 Moore’s Diary, II, 257. 
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names he trembles as I do.” Sir William Erskine and General 
Lumley will be a very nice addition to this list! However, I 
pray God and the Horse Guards to deliver me from General 
Lightburne and Colonel Sanders.’ 

Four generals he wished removed in January, 1813, were 
Erskine, Slade, Long, and Victor Alten, but he was emphatic 
to Torrens that he had always protested against any harsh treat- 
ment of those he wished to be called home. They were all 
zealous, though unfit for their stations, and he preferred to retain 
them unless they could be otherwise provided for. Later he told 
Cotton he had received discretionary orders to send Slade, 
Alten, and Long to England, but as the officer next in seniority 
was Sir Granby Calcraft he saw little advantage in removing 
any of the three in order that Sir Granby should command a 
brigade of horse.? Alten was a constant thorn in his leader’s 
flesh. His failure to follow instructions brought him a long 
letter pointing out his errors. The disobedience was attributed 
not to intention, but to the inattention to orders which was too 
common in the service. 

As regards officers below the rank of colonel, vacancies 
caused by casualties in battle were usually filled by promotions 
within the regiment. Wellington usually recommended this 
except when a regiment’s chronic disorder indicated that its 
officers were inefficient. Then he welcomed the opportunity 
of suggesting that outsiders with good records should be 
appointed. The loss of a step upward was very serious for a 
poor man because vacancies not due to deaths on the battlefield 
were often filled by purchase, the price ranging from £5,200 
for a lieutenant-colonel of horse to £400 for an ensign.6 What 
with seniority and the purchase system, Wellington had little 


1 Supplementary Despatches, V1, 582. The blanks for names have been filled in from 
Philip Guedalla, Wellington (New York, 1931), pp. 197-8. I have changed his reading 
‘Lighthume’ to ‘Lightburne.’ This general was replaced late in 1810. 

2 Dispatches, X, 32-3. I am indebted to Mr. F. R. D. Needham who identified here 
and elsewhere the officers whose names are left blank in the printed Dispatches. 

3 Tbid., 268-9. 

4 Tbid., IX, 67-9. 

5 For a recommendation that on Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart’s death at Rolica, the major 
of the regiment, the 9th, should succeed and that the ‘succession should go in the regi- 
ment.’ See Dispatches, IV, 107. For an example of denial of the succession in the 61st, see 
ibid., V, 289. 

8 A table of the prices for various commissions is given in Charles James, The Regimental 
Companion (London, 1804), I, 57-8. 
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influence on the way his army was officered. He felt bitterly 
that his recommendations were so often ignored at the Horse 
Guards. When Brigadier-General Alexander Campbell was 
returning home wounded, Wellington wrote: ‘I will give you 
any letter you please; but it will only subject you to the mortifi- 
cation of a disappointment, and me to that of making another 
request in vain in favour of a person who deserves the King’s 
favour. To a limited extent, the rigidity of the system of pro- 
motion was loosened by the granting of brevet rank. In April, 
1811, Wellington was authorized to name six majors for the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel and twelve captains for the 
brevet rank of major.2 When a lieutenant-colonel resigned to 
avoid a court martial, Wellington was asked to recommend his 
successor by purchase.? These examples and a few others that 
might be given are far from proving that the commander-in- 
chief in the Peninsula had any real control over the appointment 
of officers to serve under his command. 

Side by side with this difficulty of appointing the best officers 
regardless of their standing, was the equally important task of 
getting rid of incompetent officers already in the Peninsula. 
The Commander-in-Chief, at least toward the end of the war, 
was willing that Wellington should send home the officers he 
knew were responsible for the indiscipline of the army, and 
promised that he would give his ‘cordial support in the dismissal 
of any officer, from the senior General to the lowest Ensign.’4 
One reason why Wellington did not take full advantage of this 
offer may have been his uncertainty about the substitutes who 
would be sent out. He told Torrens, military secretary at the 
Horse Guards, that he did not want any more generals from 
England because they did little good and took the places of 
better men. A second reason was certainly Wellington’s 
reluctance to disgrace a general. Time after time he wrote to 
Torrens that this or that general should be recalled, but he was 
loath to ruin an officer’s career. He told Torrens he wanted to 
get rid of two generals and hoped that, as one wished to return to 
England to marry a lady of easy virtue, and as the other had been 


1 Dispatches, V, 117, 138. 

2 Supplementary Despatches, VII, 111. 8 Ibid., VII, 543. 

4 Two letters of July 22, 1813. Supplementary Despatches, VIII, 106. 
5 December 2, 1812. Supplementary Despatches, VII, 486. 
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Hand-coloured aquatint by Clark and DuBourg after a drawing by Franz Joseph Manskirch, 
dated January 1, 1816, and published in Historic, Military, and Naval Anecdotes (London, Edward 
Orme, 1819). Note the equipment including the tin kettle 
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very ill, they would go of their own volition because, he added, 
‘I would not on any account hurt the feelings of either.’! This 
solicitude for generals’ feelings was demonstrated in another 
way—the honourable mention of all generals who had been 
present at a battle without much regard to the very different 
shares they might have had in the victory.? In his private letters 
(but not in his official dispatches), and sometimes in personal 
interviews, he showed his chagrin at the blunders or disobedience 
of his subordinates. Since Wellington did not send bad generals 
home and the Horse Guards did not recall them, men like Erskine 
or Alten were allowed to remain in responsible positions in the 
Peninsular Army. 

Wellington’s peculiar unwillingness to blame his generals 
was partly due to his belief that they had done their best. His 
remark about Craufurd’s fighting beyond the Coa contrary to 
orders is typical: ‘If I am to be hanged for it, I cannot accuse a 
man who I believe has meant well, and whose error is one of 
judgement, and not of intention . . . that is not the way in which 
any, much less a British army can be commanded.’”* Occasionally 
he did inflict an indirect rebuke publicly. Napier relates how 
Wellington found the Light Division at the river Huebra in 
squares, ignored Alten, its divisional commander who was 
present, and gave his orders to Napier. The anxiety to spare a 
senior officer sometimes led to injustice to a junior one. The ; 
prime example is Brennier’s escape from Almeida when the blame 
fell on Cochrane and Bevan, and not on Sir William Erskine, the 
local commander.’ According to Tomkinson, Bevan was so 
hurt at Wellington’s statement in his dispatch—‘that the garrison 
escaped through the 4th Regiment losing its way’—that he 
committed suicide. The actual phrase does not occur in the 


1 December 2, 1811. Dispatches, VIII, 431. 

2 December 2, 1811. Dispatches, VII, 431. Wellington’s reluctance to send senior 
officers home in disgrace has an interesting parallel in the History of the Great War: 
Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1918, by Sir James E. Edmonds, II (London, 
1937), vii. The author explains that he rarely alluded to the supersessions of generals 
as it would be unjust to make their names public. ‘All were doing their duty to the 
best of their powers, and many failed solely on account of hardships endured, ill health 
or previous wounds, while some had gifts for training troops rather than for command.’ 
I am indebted to Sir James Edmonds for permission to quote this passage. 

>To W. W. Pole, July 21, 1810. Supplementary Despatches, VI, 564. 

4 Bruce, Life of Napier, I, 110. 

5 Oman, IV, 356. 
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dispatch to Lord Liverpool of May 15, which states chat the 4th 
regiment ‘unfortunately missed the road’ and refers to its “un- 
fortunate mistake of the road.’ As Bevan presumably never saw 
the dispatch, someone may have given him an exaggerated 
version of it. If so, it is a pity that the same officious person did 
not communicate Wellington’s second dispatch, which goes far 
to exonerate Bevan.? 

Wellington’s relations with individual officers varied. Beres- 
ford’s work in reorganizing the Portuguese army he admired. 
‘With the exception of Beresford, I have really no assistance,’ he 
told his brother during the anxious days in the autumn of 1810.7 
As to Graham, his first contact with Wellington did not suggest 
their future co-operation. Writing from Lisbon on September 20, 
1808, Graham denounced the ‘favourite’ of ministers, Wellesley, 
and the very insubordinate language used in his circle whence 
it had spread through the whole army. Sir Arthur, said Graham, 
is going home having artfully laid the foundation for a future 
command by his victories, due much more to French blunders 
than to his own talents, and by the popularity he has courted 
and gained in the army. “His manners have been familiar in the 
extreme with every rank, and those who know him in India 
(when his brother’s powers made art unnecessary) represent 
his natural conduct at the head of an army as the very reverse; 
lofty, haughty, keeping everybody at a great distance; this shews 
him to be a clever fellow, thinking only of himself, and this is 
the judgment I believe of all impartial men, of his conduct 
throughout.’* This is a good specimen of Whig prejudice against 
the Wellesleys. But, unlike most of his party, Graham soon saw 
his error. Wellington early recognized Graham’s merit, and 
regarded him as one of the few generals equal to an indepen- 
dent command, entrusting him with half the army on the 
left of the majestic advance to Vittoria. The cordiality was 


1 Tomkinson, Diary, pp. 102-3; Dispatches, VII, 562-3, 567. In another letter the same 
day Wellington wrote that ‘if the 4th regiment had received the orders . . . before it was 
dark . . . and if they had not missed their road. . . .’ Clearly Wellington meant to imply 
they missed their road because it was dark. Bevan committed suicide ‘some days’ before 
June 30. Letters and Journals of Sir William Maynard Gomm, ed. Francis Culling Carr- 
Gomm (London, 1881), p. 229. But ina letter of July 11 Pakenham dates Bevan’s suicide 
‘the night before last.’ Pakenham Letters, 1800 to 1815 (privately printed, 1914), p. 110. 

2 Supplementary Despatches, V1, 589. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm., Graham MSS., p. 150. 
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reciprocated. “General Graham and all my private letters from 
the Army,’ writes a colonel, ‘agree in stating that... Ld. 
Wellington and the Genl. are on the best terms possible, and he 
consults and confides in him more than he was ever known to do 
in any officer whatever, General or other.’ A lady reported that 
Graham told her that Wellington’s orders were so clear that he 
defied any man who called himself an officer at all to blunder, 
and that his campaign in the summer of 1812 was brilliant. 

Of Hill, the only disparaging remark Wellington ever made 
was that he kept the worst table of the generals, but he recognized 
that Hill, like Hope, commanded large corps and incurred heavy 
expenses which he knew the former and suspected the latter 
could not afford. Time and time again he expressed his obliga- 
tions to Hill, of whom he said that ‘he is beloved by the whole 
army —a tribute he never paid any other officer. “The best of 
Hill,’ he said, ‘is that I always know where to find him.’# He 
fully recognized the exceptional qualities of Craufurd and 
appointed him to command the Light Division, though at first 
only a brigadier-general. He examined at length various sugges- 
tions Craufurd made and encouraged him to give his opinion 
on any subject, though he (Wellington) warned that there were 
few subjects concerning the army to which he had not given 
mature consideration. Reporting Craufurd’s death after the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, he praised most warmly conduct 
which excited the admiration of every officer in the army, 
and expressed his sorrow at the loss of an officer of tried talents 
and experience and an ornament to his profession. 

Picton, like Craufurd, was not one of his generals for whom 
Wellington cared personally, but he fully appreciated his great 
abilities as a divisional commander. When the attempt to storm 
the breaches at Badajoz had failed, it was to Picton that Welling- 
ton appealed. When the glad tidings came that the castle was 
taken, he expressed very strongly his gratitude to the general 


1 Lord Granville Leveson Gower: Private Correspondence, II, 397, 438-9. 

2 Supplementary Despatches, VIII, 186. 

8 Dispatches, VII, 388. The writer of Hill’s life in the D.N.B. attributes to Wellington 
a comment that Hill was inclined to shrink from responsibility. This was Bathurst’s 
remark to Wellington. Supplementary Despatches, VIII, 547. 

4G. C. Moore Smith, The Life of Sir John Colborne, p. 140. 

5 Dispatches, VI, 91; VII, 577. 
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who had persevered though wounded. Picton, though he ex- 
pected the British army would be compelled to evacuate Portugal 
in 1810, nevertheless thought highly of Wellington’s generalship. 
‘T really think,’ he wrote, ‘it was not possible to have made choice 
of a person possessing more essential qualities for so important 
and difficult a command.”* Lowry Cole, after a short experience, 
informed a friend that, with the exception of Sir John Moore, 
he had never served under any chief he liked as much as Welling- 
ton, who treated him with much more confidence than he had a 
right to expect. 

It is unlikely that Wellington thought highly of the three 
generals who, in his own words, ‘held a council of war to decide 
whether they would obey my orders to march by a particular 
road during the retreat from Burgos. He [Stewart] at the head, 
decided he would not; they marched by a road leading they did 
not know where, and when I found them in the morning they 
were in the utmost confusion, not knowing where to go or what 
to do.’ The insubordination did not result in anything more 
drastic than Wellington’s complaint to Torrens that Stewart 
‘with the utmost zeal and good intention and abilities, he cannot 
obey an order.”* In the following March he was transferred to the 
Second Division.® 

Naturally, less is generally known of Wellington’s feelings 
toward officers below the rank of general than towards those who 
had attained it. Nevertheless, there are some revealing anecdotes 
and incidents. Two of the best concern Colborne, who led the 
sand. Wellington met a lieutenant in charge of some French 
prisoners and asked, “Where did you get those fellows?’ Receiv- 
ing the reply, ‘In France,’ he then inquired, ‘How the devil do 
you know it was France?’ “Because I saw a lot of our fellows 


1 William Surtees, Twenty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade (Edinburgh and London, 
1833), p. 140. 


2 Robinson, Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton, I, 306. 

3 Letter of February 28, 1810. Memoirs of Sir Lowry Cole, ed. Maud Lowry Cole and 
Stephen Gwynn (London, 1934), p. 60. 

* Supplementary Despatches, VII, 494. Fortescue (VIII, 620) followed Greville’s anecdote 
and identified the three as Clinton, Stewart, and Dalhousie. Stewart succeeded Paget as 
commander of the First Division, Clinton and Dalhousie commanded the Sixth and 
Seventh Divisions. Oman corrects this by substituting Oswald of the Fifth Division for 
Clinton. 

5 As Paget was not taken prisoner until November 17, the incident must have happened 
on that night or the next day. Oman, History, U, 151-2. 

8 Dispatches, X, 185. 
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coming into the column just before I left with pigs and poultry, 
which we had not on the Spanish side.’ Now, if there was one 
crime which angered Wellington more than another it was 
plundering, and he was especially anxious there should be none in 
France lest the populace should be alienated. Yet he contented 
himself with saying to Colborne, “Though your Brigade has 
even more than usually distinguished themselves, we must 
respect the property of the country.’ When the colonel urged 
that in the heat of action a little irregularity would occur, the 
response was: “Ah, ah! Stop it in the future, Colborne.’! On a 
slightly later occasion, he made a very careful examination of 
the French position on and near La Petite Rhune, and then 
turned to the colonel: “These fellows think themselves invul- 
nerable, but I shall beat them out, and with great ease.” When 
Colborne demurred at the last phrase, the reply was: “With your 
local knowledge only, you are perfectly right; it appears difficult, 
but the enemy have not men to man the works and lines they 
occupy. . . . I can pour a greater force on certain points than they 
can concentrate to resist me.’ Even more impressive is the remark 
he made to his officers when abandoning the siege of Burgos: 
‘Douglas was right; he was the only man who told me the truth.’ 
As Wellington had not adopted Douglas’s advice this was a 
confession of his own mistake.2 Gomm, who told this to 
Douglas’s biographer, at the time warmly praised Wellington’s 
calmness during the retreat, and added that he ‘is so truly great 
that any attempt to palliate or conceal what appears to a common 
observer a military error or weakness, is a tenderness that he may 
readily dispense with.’4 

Good witnesses to Wellington’s attitudes toward his sub- 
ordinates are the Napiers—Charles, George, and William—all of 
whom served in the Peninsula. Charles criticized with some 
asperity the Talavera campaign and the lingering in the Alemtejo 
afterward and thought Wellington not popular, but soon changed 
his tune and praised him as one of the first generals of the age 
and the only general in the British army in the Peninsula. In 
1811 he received a long overdue promotion—as William Napier 


1 Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith, I, 136-7. 

2 Ibid., I, 142. 

3S. W. Fullom, The Life of General Sir Howard Douglas (London, 1863), pp. 208-17. 
4 November 22, 1812. Letters of Gomm, pp. 290-1. 
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commented, to be noticed by Wellington was no recommenda- 
tion to the Duke of York. Charles was appointed to the 102nd 
and so was lost to Wellington—an example, probably, of the truth 
of his early complaint that he never knew to what regiment the 
Horse Guards would appoint a man he recommended.! George 
was more enthusiastic than either of his brothers. The retreat 
to the lines of Torres Vedras proved to him that Wellington 
was superior to all the French generals and, given the same 
opportunities, would be the equal of Napoleon. 

Subalterns had few opportunities of personal intercourse 
with their commander-in-chief. Their testimony is much the 
same—that the army had great confidence in him. James Hope, 
of the 92nd, confesses that he had given ear to the gossip of 
the day which denied Wellington courage. These doubts were 
completely resolved at Quatre Bras when he saw his leader at 
close hand for four hours, exposed to every kind of shot but 
directing all movements ‘with that firmness and coolness, so 
characteristic of the brave and consummate warrior.” John 
Stepney Cowell, of the Coldstream, commented on the want of 
moral courage in contrast to physical in the officers of his day. 
‘The great and remarkable exception, he wrote, ‘was Lord 
Wellington himself; and he felt this advantage so strongly, that, 
whatever official rebukes he found it necessary to inflict on 
individuals, for want of judgement in acting or not acting for 
themselves, he always gave those under him the aid of his public 
support, by which he encouraged a feeling that he himself so 
eminently possessed. He is a bad workman who finds fault 
with his tools; correcting, but also upholding men placed in 
highly difficult positions, is the best of all possible ways of being 
well served.” 

As regards promotions, the Horse Guards was, or felt itself 
to be, bound by the regulations, all the more so because a depar- 
ture from them in the case of Lord Burghersh had led to a minis- 
terial defeat in the House of Commons in May, 1809. The 
regulations drawn up the previous March provided that a 
subaltern must serve three years before promotion as a captain, 


1 Napier, Sir Charles James Napier, I, 126-7, 130, 161, 173, 175; Dispatches, V, 313. 

8 Military Memoirs, pp. 414-5. Hope became an ensign November, 1809, and a 
lieutenant January 7, 1813. 

3 Leaves from the Diary, pp. 268-9. 
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a captain two years as such and seven years in all before becoming 
eligible for his majority, and a major two years as such and nine 
years in all before he could be appointed a lieutenant-colonel.t 
Apparently no provision at all was made for promotion for 
meritorious service alone. 

Wellington’s recommendations for promotion were usually 
followed, at least as far as junior officers were concerned. Field 
officers were sometimes advanced more slowly than he wished. 
The few samples that follow should be regarded as examples only. 

The first officer Wellesley recommended for promotion was 
Captain Colin Campbell. As he carried home the dispatches 
announcing the victories at Rolica and Vimiero, the accepted 
convention was rather tardily followed and he was given his 
majority in the 7oth on December 15, 1808, being promised by 
the Duke of York that he should become a lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet as soon as he was appointed major to a regiment. After 
Wellington had twice reminded the Horse Guards of this promise, 
he received a further step on May 3, 1810, when he was described 
as deputy adjutant-general, Malta. He had rejoined Wellington 
by October 22, 1811, who reported to the commissary-in-chief 
that he was ‘a very zealous, hard working fellow. ...He is 
the only person who knows anything about my concerns. .. . He 
is besides very useful as a Staff Officer, particularly in an affair. 
To replace Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart of the 9th Foot, who died 
of wounds received at Vimiero, George Molle was suggested. 
If appointed, the succession should go to Captain Aylmer, 
Lieutenant Tinley, and Ensign Curzon. On September 2, 1808, 
Molle was promoted and Thomas B. Aylmer took his place. 
Jervoise Tinley had already received his captaincy and the Hon. 
William Curzon his lieutenancy.? But these prompt adoptions 
of Wellesley’s early recommendations were no guarantee for 


1 The regulations are printed in The Times for June 1, 1809, together with a most 
sarcastic editorial on Burghersh’s rapid rise without purchase. As he was the heir of the 
Earl of Westmorland, a member of the cabinet, the attack was political. He had become 
an ensign March 25, 1803, and a lieutenant-colonel May 11, 1809. The result of the debate 
in the Commons was that Burghersh was demoted to a captaincy. In his life in D.N.B. the 
incident is ignored. , 

2 Army List, 1809, p. 259. Henceforth references to the Army List will not be given as 
the dates in the text enable anyone who wishes to look up the entries there. Dispatches, 
IV, 105; V, 505, 611; VI, 442; VIII, 353. This was not the Colin Campbell who became 
Lord Clyde. 

8 Dispatches, IV, 107. Here the lieutenant is called Finlay, but as there was no such 
person, I have ventured to change the spelling to Tinley. 
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the future. After the crossing of the Douro, Castlereagh’s atten- 
tion was called to the meritorious conduct of Major Way of the 
29th, but he did not gain a step until two years later.1_ Perhaps 
the reason for the delay was that he had become a major as 
recently as February 25, 1808. 

After the frightful losses at Albuera, Wellington transmitted 
Beresford’s recommendations and nearly all were adopted, the 
only exception of any importance noted being that Thomas 
Moultrie did not become a captain. One promotion was due to 
a most unusual cause—William Gill’s vice Captain Fanning 
dismissed.?, So far as can be ascertained, suggestions for the 
promotion of uncommissioned officers were accepted. A 
sergeant, James Reilly, 31st, became an ensign in the 11th on 
April 25, 1811. Sergeant Masterson of the 87th, who captured 
the eagle at Barrosa, was gazetted an ensign in his own regiment, 
and proved he deserved the distinction by becoming a lieutenant 
November 17, 1813.3 

Wellington, both in his contemporary dispatches and in later 
conversations, claimed to have been on good terms with his 
officers and to have tried to do justice to them. On the whole 
this claim seems reasonable. The only three grievances of officers 
that come readily to mind are Ramsay’s at his arrest after 
Vittoria, Colborne’s at the omission of any references to the 
services of the 52nd at Waterloo, and Grattan at the long delay 
in granting the Peninsular medal—unless Craufurd’s “He’s 
d—d crusty to-day’ be included. The too sweeping censure 


1 According to the Army List of 1815 he had become Sir G[regory] H. B. Way, on half- 
pay, 22nd Foot, Deputy Adjutant-General, North Britain, and Lieut.-Colonel in the 29th 
July 4, 1811, and in the army May 30, 1811. W. A. Shaw, in The Knights of England 
(London, 1906), shows that he was dubbed a knight July 28, 1814. 

2 Supplementary Despatches, VI, 145. The Woodbridge of the 7th Foot should 
apparently be the Thomas Wooldridge and Eicke, the Gasper Erck of the Army List. 

3 Unfortunately the names of sergeants to be promoted are rarely given either in 
Wellington’s dispatches or in memoirs so their careers cannot be traced. 

4 Dispatches, VI, 146; LX, 526; Stanhope, Conversations, p. 322. 

5 Ramsay was placed under arrest because he moved his battery after Wellington had 
ordered him to remain where he was until the commander-in-chief gave him further 
instructions. Apparently he failed to realize that this was a definite order, because when a 
deputy quartermaster-general directed him to join his brigade, he did so. Whether the 
plea that an army order was misunderstood is any more valid than a plea in a civil court 
of ignorance of the law is very doubtful. Wellington certainly treated a most zealous 
officer harshly, but not, I think, unjustly. It is noteworthy—and this is a point overlooked 
by Ramsay’s defenders—that the Duke of York entirely concurred with Wellington. 
Supplementary Despatches, VII, 172. For Ramsay’s side see Francis Duncan, History of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery (London, 1873), II, 358-9. 
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on the whole army for its conduct during the last few days of the 
retreat from Burgos elicited some criticism—and some approval. 
There were many other occasions when discipline was bad and 
plundering rampant. Time and time again general orders rebuked 
drunkenness and pillage, but these evils were never eradicated. 
There is plenty of evidence that officers were to blame, but not 
all officers. Too many of them acted as if they thought their 
duties began and ended on the battlefield and the parade ground. 
Not only did they fail to check marauding, but they encouraged 
it indirectly by accepting food they must have known was stolen. 
Some even directly encouraged their men to help themselves, 
absolutely contrary to the general orders. Perhaps the worst 
examples are supplied in a very recent book where it is shown 
that the Major Roberts in command of the sist not only allowed 
his men to fill their haversacks with what they could find along 
the road, but even urged the hesitant to ‘be off into the field and 
stock yourself with field rations, you know the commissariat 
has none.’ On another occasion he deprived a provost of a 
prisoner caught in the act of stealing potatoes, let him off after 
giving him a lecture for being so foolish as to be caught, and kept 
some of the potatoes for his own dinner.! 

The Duke of York’s charge that Wellington failed to bring 
forward men of talent is difficult to counter because no examples 
of such neglect are given. A general answer is that Wellington 
was never given the right to promote men of talent. To some 
extent he circumvented this limitation by using officers for 
important positions which their lack of seniority did not warrant. 
Craufurd in command of the Light Division is a striking instance. 
Another is the appointment of Alexander J. Dickson to command 
all the artillery in the Peninsula. Dickson became a captain in 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery April 10, 1805, and held the 
same regimental rank ten years later, though he had received 
his lieutenant-colonelcy in the army April 27, 1812. The chief of 
the Field Train commented: ‘If proofs were wanting of the rapid 
judgement with which the Commander-in-Chief [Wellington] 


marked out those who, by their special talents, were adapted 


1 Letters of Private Wheeler, pp. 115, 124. As vegetables did not form part of the rations, 
of course the commissariat never had any. Speaking of plundering of the French money 
chests after Vittoria, Napier states that officers were seen mixed with the mob ‘contending 
for the disgraceful gain.’ War in the Peninsula, Bk. XX, chap. 8. 
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for the special uses he designed to make of them, none could be 
more positive than the selection of Colonel Dickson for the 
command of the Artillery. It is true that private interests and 
feelings were to be wounded in the selection; but Lord Welling- 
ton rightly refused to place them for a moment in the scale 
with the good of the public service.’1 There is no reason to 
suppose that he would not have liked to give other officers com- 
mand in excess of their ranking, but the Horse Guard sent him 
more general officers to command divisions than there were 
divisions to command. At the time every regiment was deficient 
in officers.2 The constant changes produced by sending out 
officers from England rather than by promoting those available 
in Spain caused great inconveniences. The replacements were 
ignorant of local conditions and read the regulations as if they 
were novels written for their amusement. 

Wellington, no doubt, seemed formidable to many officers. 
Larpent, who left a detailed account of his almost daily inter- 
course with the great man, found him ‘very ready, and decisive, 
and civil, though some complain a little of him at times, and are 
much afraid of him.’ These were probably the hesitant or timid, 
the ignorant or verbose. The officer who failed to answer a 
simple question simply was certain to anger the commander-in- 
chief. Larpent explains by an example why Wellington liked 
Dickson. When on the eve of an engagement a Spanish general 
sent word that his men had no ammunition and could not get 
any up in time, Dickson at once proposed giving them the 
reserve ammunition of the nearest English division, promising 
to replace it before it was needed—and doing so.4 Dickson 
in his turn admired the commander-in-chief. ‘I have transacted 
business with many Generals,’ he wrote, “but never such a one 
as Lord Wellington, both for general knowledge, and attention 
to reason and suggestion.’> No officer who knew his business, 
answered promptly, and obeyed orders had any reason to be 
afraid of his leader. 

Junior officers seem not to have feared him. There is an 
amusing story of how Maurice Quill, a doctor who was known 


1 Sir Richard D. Henegan, Seven Years’ Campaigning (London, 1846), I, 310-11. 
2 Dispatches, UX, 427, 444. 3 Ibid., IX, 610. 

* Private Journal, I, 56; II, 289-90. 

5 The Dickson Manuscripts, ed. J. H. Leslie (Woolwich, 1908), chap. III, p. 394. 
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far and wide as a character, made and won a bet that he would 
borrow ten dollars from Wellington and dine with him. When, 
at headquarters, Quill began to explain that he had come to pay 
his respects, he was cut short by a question how many men of 
the Second Division were in hospital and how soon they would be 
fit for duty. He assured his lordship that he could put many on 
their legs again ifhe could give them a few luxuries, to buy which 
he would be bold enough to ask for the loan of ten dollars. 
He was promised them and then asked how far he had come 
that day. “Seven long leagues on an empty stomach.’ ‘O, well, 
if not too late for you, stay and have some dinner before you 
return, we dine at six. Good morning, Mr. Quill.” The doctor 
must have trusted to his leader’s sense of humour because the 
story of the bet would be likely to be the talk of the army. 
Perhaps the attitude of the average subaltern is revealed by 
George L’Estrange. He was strolling about one day when he 
was accosted by Wellington on horseback, who asked where 
General Hill lived. The young officer at once offered to show the 
way, and walked alongside the horse until they reached their 
destination. Then ‘he thanked me, and left me as proud as a 
peacock after having a conversation with our great com- 
mander.” 

Part of Wellington’s difficulty with his officers arose from his 
expecting too much from them.? He was content to live 
laborious days. Some of his subordinates were as zealous as 
he was but others were not. The eternal vigilance necessary to 
maintain discipline in regiments each containing its quota of 
bad characters was often neglected. Many of the officers were 
happy-go-lucky, bent on enjoying whatever the countryside 

ad to offer as if on a picnic, sometimes with little or no thought 
for their juniors or men. As Lieutenant Hope said: “The duty 
devolving on the regimental subaltern of the day is by many 
looked upon as one of form, not of utility. This is a complete 
delusion; for the comfort, the health of every man in the service, 
depends in a great measure upon the manner in which this duty 

1 Bell, I, 130. 

2 Recollections of Sir George B. L’Estrange (London, 1874), p. 152. 

3 See the very rigorous code Wellington prescribed for the eldest son of his friend 


Lady Shelley when about to join the Blues. Lady Shelley’s Diary, 1818-1873, August 30, 
1825. 
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is performed.” This was precisely Wellington’s view. His 
comments on Gleig’s account of his services in the Pyrenees, 
entitled The Subaltern, are very characteristic: “The Subaltern 
talks too much of his own personal comforts, and too little of 
his men; if you believe him implicitly, you would imagine 
that he thought of nothing but his own dinner. ...I hope, and 
indeed know, that the regimental officers were in general much 
more attentive to the comforts of their men than the Subaltern 
tells us.’2 He rated more highly the careful observance of orders 
and rules than valour on a battlefield, which he was apt to take 
for granted. To the army at the end of the Peninsular War 
he paid the remarkable tribute that they could go anywhere and 
do anything.’ Credit for the great improvement in the British 
army is due to its leader and those of his officers who followed 


him along the path of duty. 


1 Military Memoirs, p. 218. 2 The Croker Papers, I, 319. 
3 Sir William Frazer, Words on Wellington (London, 1889), p. 218. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WELLINGTON AND HIS SOLDIERS 


WO or three weeks before the battle of Waterloo, the 

Duke of Wellington was discussing with Thomas Creevey 
whether Bliicher and he could defeat Napoleon. He pointed 
to a British infantryman sightseeing, and said: ‘It all depends 
upon that article whether we do the business or not. Give me 
enough of it, and I am sure.! This acknowledgement of his 
reliance upon the infantry, upon the private soldier, is worthy of 
remembrance. Instead, critics of Wellington usually ignore it 
but give prominence to his description of his army as the scum 
of the earth. Frequently in his dispatches a glowing tribute to 
the soldiery is followed by a sweeping condemnation. 

Sir William Napier comments on this seeming inconsistency. 
He quotes from one of Wellington’s dispatches the reasons 
assigned for the slack pursuit after the battle of Vittoria—that 
the troops spent the night searching for plunder instead of resting, 
and then proceeds: Wellington 
had commanded that army for six years! Was he then deficient in the first 
qualification of a general, the act of disciplining and inspiring troops; or was 
the English military system defective? It is certain he always exacted the 
confidence of his soldiers as a leader; it is not so certain he gained their affec- 
tions. The barbarity of the English military code incited public horror, the 
inequality of promotion created public discontent; yet the general complained 
he had no adequate power to reward or punish; and he condemned alike 
the system and the soldiers it produced . . . the vehemence of these censures 
is inconsistent with his celebrated observation, subsequently made, namely, 
‘that he thought he could go anywhere and do anything with the army that 
fought on the Pyrenees.’ 


A reply to this criticism may be found in the letters Napier 
wrote home during the war. The following passage refers to the 
men whose storming of Badajoz he later enshrined in immortal 
prose: “The barbarity of our soldiers extended to that pitch 
that they would not for two days carry off the wounded men 
at the foot of the walls—our own men!!! They also stripped 

The Creevey Papers, I, 228. 2 History, Bk. XXI, chap. 5. 
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them naked, the officers as well as the men who were wounded; 
I do not mean our regiment in particular, the —— were the 
worst. The town was dreadfully plundered, and the inhabitants 
murdered of all ages and sexes. Napier belonged to the 43rd, 
one of the finest regiments in the Peninsula, but even it showed 
first heroism and then barbarity. The rhetorical questions he 
asked in his History might have been addressed to himself. 
The plain answer is the one he suggested: that the English military 
system was defective. The injustice of Wellington’s sweeping 
condemnation already quoted has diverted attention from the 
failure of British methods of recruiting to attract ‘a fair sample of 
all classes.’? The army was not a good cross section of the nation. 
Colborne, who led the 52nd, a crack regiment, thought that 
even at the end of the war there were from fifty to a hundred bad 
characters in every regiment that no discipline or punishment 
could improve. He attributed their presence in the ranks to a 
radically bad system of recruiting.? There is a first-class mono- 
graph on the various systems for raising men that were always 
changing during the long war with France, but it is concerned 
mainly with the legal rather than the human side of recruiting.‘ 

One of the best criticisms of the system of recruiting is 


furnished by a sergeant who served twenty-one years in the 
Guards: 


In England the recruiting serjeant goes to the very places in which he is 
least of all likely to meet with steady and respectable men. He goes to the 
public house, to the fair, the races, or the wake, the haunts of the idle and the 
dissolute, and in many cases, having stupefied some lazy vagabond with intoxi- 
cating drink, he slips a shilling into his hand. . .. Of those who voluntarily enlist, 
some few are driven by poverty, . . . some have disgraced themselves in their 
situation or employment, many have committed misdemeanours which 
expose them to the penalties of the law of the land, and most are confirmed 


drunkards. 


With this general statement the individual accounts of enlisted 
men can be compared, though we have no accounts from the 
worst elements in the army. 


1H. A. Bruce, Life of Napier, I, 96. 

2 Stanhope, Conversations, pp. 14, 18. 8 Life of Colborne, p. 396. 

4 J. W. Fortescue, The County Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803-1814 (London, 1909). 

5 John Stevenson, A Soldier in Time of War (London, 1841), p. 153. This passage refers 
to the early years of Queen Victoria, but the system was the same, if not worse, during 
the Peninsular War. 
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The narratives of the Peninsular War written by non- 
commissioned officers and privates are not numerous, and not all 
of them explain why their writers enlisted. The reasons given 
are curious and varied. Their descriptions of the kind of men 
they found at the depots are very significant. Stephen Morley 
speaks of the ‘enthusiastic ardour in defence of their country’ 
which pervaded all ranks in Great Britain in 1803, but modestly 
adds that he would not presume to say that he was influenced 
by such high notions. He did join the Army of Reserve the 
next year, however, and then the sth Foot after he and two 
others had refused to obey a pay-sergeant’s wife who im- 
periously ordered them to mop out her room! John Spencer 
Cooper, belonging to a genteel family reduced to poverty by a 
great grandfather, began his military career, when nearly sixteen, 
in 1803, enlisted in the 2/7th Royal Fusiliers the next year, and 
sailed for Portugal in March, 1809. He does not specifically 
claim as much, but perhaps it may be inferred, from his statement 
that great indignation was aroused in Britons by the presumption 
of the Corsican upstart in planning an invasion, that he shared 
this indignation and determined to defend his native land. If 
the inference is correct, this is one of the few known examples 
of patriotism as a cause of enlistment for a private.2 William 
Brown, after a restless youth and abandonment of home and 
several jobs, was attracted by a bounty of £40 for a substitute 
in the Argyleshire militia—he sent none of the money home to 
his parents. After twenty months, an order was read on parade 
that volunteers were wanted for the regular army, that ‘the road 
to preferment was open to all young men, ambitious of serving 
their king and country in a justandnecessary war,’ that the Dutch 
would welcome English aid in freeing them from the French 
and that the Spaniards would hail as deliverers those who landed 
on their soil. Brown did not believe in Dutch or Spanish 
resistance to tyranny, but he did want to leave the militia, so he 
joined the 2/45th. The regiment, he says, was composed of a 
‘heterogeneous mass of old men and boys... being generally 

1 [Stephen Morley], Memoirs of a Serjeant (Ashford, c. 1818), p. 7. 


2 Rough Notes, pp. 1-5. This narrative is said to be based on notes made in 1814 and 
1815. 
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illiterate . . . their whole conversation was on eating and drinking 
and their amours.’? 

Thomas Jackson was driven to enlist in the militia when the 
renewal of the war in 1803 ruined his father’s business as a manu- 
facturer of buckles, though under the delusion that he would 
have to serve only twenty-eight days, and then go home. 
Although his regiment which he called ‘the King’s Own, 
Stafford’ was highly favoured by George II, being on guard 
at Windsor and Weymouth, Jackson found his companions 
‘generally lamentably ignorant, ill-behaved, and given to 
drinking.” When three hundred volunteered for the line, they 
were marched from Windsor to Winchester. They had been 
given half their bounty money, and ‘now every man drunk every 
day, every night; all command was lost; such a sight, perhaps, 
was never seen; three hundred soldiers, mostly mad drunk. 
They would march how they liked, and when they liked, 
and here and there stop and fight a battle on the road.’ He him- 
self joined the Coldstream as a sergeant in 1811, but here too 
found no agreeable society, the other sergeants being ‘mostly of 
limited education, but mightily puffed in ignorance.’* James 
Anton enrolled in the militia because his bent was toward the 
army. He found some men of sobriety and obedience and others 
given to drunkenness, turbulence, disaffection, and disorderliness. 
He joined the 42nd, took unto himself a wife, and left one of the 
few narratives of how a married couple fared in Wellington’s 
army.* Edward Costello found three classes of men in his regiment, 
the 9sth, later Rifle Brigade, one of the best in the army: the 
brave and zealous who, however, after a battle “expected some little 
indulgence as a right’; those who barely did their duty when 
under a superior’s eye; and, by far the smallest in number, the 
skulkers and poltroons, who, making weakness from want of 
rations their excuse, stayed in the rear during a battle, but swelled 
the muster rolls.4 

An unknown writer begins his narrative by saying he enlisted in 
the Army of Reserve in 1803, but is not going to say why. When 
he joined the 42nd he became the prey of “old knaves’ and spent 

1 Autobiography, pp. 27-8, 35-6, 43. 

2 Narrative of the Eventful Life of Thomas Jackson (Birmingham, 1847), pp. 1-5, 28-9, 37. 


3 Retrospect of a Military Life, pp. 4, 9, 36, 40. 
4 Adventures of a Soldier, 2nd ed. (London, 1852), p. 150. 
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the first half of his bounty on whisky, and the second half soon 


vanished with the help of old soldiers who gave him no rest so 
long as he had sixpence left. He also learnt that it was the soldier’s 
lot to mingle with the humblest of mankind, no matter what his 
birth might have been, and that what many would ‘deem very 
gross excesses are among soldiers matters of ordinary occurrence. ? 

Andrew Pearson, who wrote his autobiography in his eighty- 
second year, was recruited in the old-fashioned way. Running 
away from a cruel master he sailed for Cork, where he entered 
a public house to see what ‘cherry whiskey’ was like. There he 
found six, gentlemen by appearance, who insisted on standing 
treat and having the pot refilled as soon as it was empty. Next 
morning he found himself between two soldiers in Duncannon 
Fort. Taken to Chatham, he refused to attest or take his bounty 
money, but nevertheless became a private in the 61st bound for 
the East Indies. He is the only narrator of the Peninsular War 
who acknowledged that he deserted and returned home safely. 
He claimed to have been treated with the grossest unfairness by 
his colonel, Royall, who was obviously unfit to have charge of a 
cur, much less a regiment of men.? Joseph Donaldson, a romantic 
youth whose life at home provided no outlet for his adventurous 
spirit, first became a boy on board ship. When he returned home 
he found he was an object of contempt to his former playmates, 
so he enlisted in the 94th. When he informed his parents of his 
rash act they both said goodbye as if seeing him for the last time. 
His bounty money paid for a riotous party and a gratuity to the 
sergeants who did not scruple to demand it as customary. The 
picture he paints of his associates is repulsive: 

Blackguardism was fashionable, and even the youngest were led into scenes 
of low debauchery and drunkenness, by men advanced in years. Many of the 
officers, who, at least, ought to have been men of superior talents and educa- 
tion, seemed to be little better, if we were allowed to judge from the abomin- 
able oaths and scurrility which they used to those under their command, and 


the vexatious and overbearing tyranny of their conduct, which was too often 
imitated by those beneath them.? 


A recruiting poster of 1811 for the 69th does not suggest 
that lofty feelings alone were likely to induce men to join up. 
1 The Personal Narrative of a Private Soldier, pp. 1, 3-4, 9-10, 13-14. 


2 Autobiography of Andrew Pearson (Edinburgh, 1865), pp. 10-12, 88-93. 
3 Recollections of the Eventful Life of a Soldier (London, 1856), pp. 35-7, 40-1. 
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It begins with an appeal to ‘spirited young men, whose hearts 
beat high to tread the path of glory,’ and then goes on to predict 
that the first battalion will gain much prize money from taking 
Java, and to relate how some of the men who had taken part in 
the capture of the island of France (Mauritius) were now at 
home, having saved enough to purchase their discharge and to 
enjoy a comfortable independence for life. The poster urges any 
who still remained lethargic to recall that they were asked to 
defend their sovereign’s cause against “an inveterate enemy, a 
common usurper, a Corsican pirate.’ If they came forward they 
would receive a warm welcome at the inns named, and find the 
recruiting officer awaiting them with a bottle of wine in one 
hand and sixteen guineas in the other. They would also be 
invited to a supper and ball where each might dance with ‘the 
object of your affection.” 

The newspapers and periodicals of the time afford many 
examples of the drunkenness of recruits. One was a brutal attack 
without any provocation on a mail-boy between Swindon and 
Marlborough by recruits from Ireland. When the party was 
apprehended the sergeant in charge confessed there had been 
many similar outrages during the march.2 During the winter of 
1814 some volunteers for foreign service from the West Middlesex 
Militia were so intoxicated that they lay down by the roadside 
to sleep it off—and were frozen to death. 

This examination of the circumstances attending the enlistment 
of some of the individuals who joined the army and served under 
Wellington sooner or later, does not suggest that patriotism was a 
predominant motive. The threat of invasion from 1803 to 1805 
called forth plenty of volunteers for home service. To defend 
their native land made a strong appeal. There was much en- 
thusiasm for the Spanish cause in 1808, but it soon evaporated. 
Perhaps Wordsworth was right in blaming the government for 
not keeping the country informed about what was at stake. 
‘All this apparent listlessness and languor is to be attributed 
solely to the Government not having taken proper means to 
circulate instructing and animating writings among the people; 

1 Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, V (1926), 36. 


® The National Register, September 26, 1808, p. 613. 
8 The Annual Register for 1814, p. 5. 
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and to organize them in such a manner that an electric shock 
might pass from mind to mind, from one town to another, 
from one village to another, through all the land.”! 

Possibly, if the country had understood the issues, men of 
substance would have come forward and sacrificed comfortable 
homes and satisfactory situations in order to serve their country. 
As it was, none of the narrators discussed above make such a 
claim, though they probably represented the better class of recruit. 
Some of them, if not well educated, at least had read, and could 
quote from, good literature. If the government had provided 
any kind of instruction for the men when at home or abroad, 
they might have behaved better. As it did nothing at all to en- 
courage general education, its omission to utilize the many days 
in barrack or in camp to teach the privates is natural. According 
to Gleig,? Wellington was violently opposed to plans for educat- 
ing the army. He may not have realized that one cause of indisci- 
pline was that a legitimate means of amusement or recreation 
might be lacking. As the mind was neglected, there remained 
only physical indulgences. Most of the crimes were committed 
to satisfy bodily appetites, and particularly the craving for 
drink. Men not only plundered right and left, but also sold their 
equipment, their food, and even their arms in order to buy wine 
or stronger liquor. Moreover, they drank to get drunk, not to 
gratify their palates. Some killed themselves by one debauch, 
and no doubt others by constant inebriation. 

After a day’s march in winter, the ideal evening seems to have 
been eating and drinking round a fire with singing or other music 
and telling tales. To start and replenish the fire, men often tore 
down the woodwork of derelict houses or of the houses in 
which they were billeted. This was done without the slightest 
thought for the future. As Wellington wrote, soldiers had 
‘burnt as firewood the doors and windows, and, in some instances, 
the roofs of the houses in which they have been cantoned; and 
they have been, consequently, exposed to the weather,’ and so had 


1To Thomas de Quincey, March 29, 1809. Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. 
William Knight (Boston, 1907), p. 402. There was a ‘flood of invasion broadsides, 
hand-bills, pamphlets, songs and ‘‘Loyal Papers” ’ in 1803, and there were many caricatures 
to extol Spanish gallantry and English aid to Spain in 1808, but not later. See Catalogue 
of Political and Personal Satires in the British Museum, ed. Mary Dorothy George, VIII 
(London, 1947), pp. xxi-xxii, xxix—xxx. 

2 Personal Reminiscences of the First Duke of Wellington (Edinburgh and London, 1904). 
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fallen sick.1 This evil practice never ceased. During the night of 
June 17-18, 1815, the great door of the barn of the farm of La 
Haye Sainte was broken up for firewood, which greatly increased 
the difficulties of the defenders the next day. 

Many soldiers had enlisted for life, though some for the seven, 
ten, or twelve years permitted for infantrymen, cavalrymen, and 
artillerymen by the act of 1806.3 Their position in a regiment was 
peculiar because they resembled the colonel’s hired labourers 
rather than soldiers of the king. The colonel received so much a 
head according to the last muster roll, and he gave the officers in 
charge of companies the amount due after various deductions had 
been made. The officers in turn first paid the men half their pay, 
known as subsistence money, and then what was left after 
subtracting the cost of clothing, rations, etc. One consequence 
of such a system was that the colonel had every inducement to 
retain on the muster roll the black sheep, as Costello stated. 
From the soldier’s point of view irregularity or arrears of pay 
were very serious. He had then nothing to eat except his rations, 
which were, in the Peninsula, a pound of meat, a similar amount 
of bread or biscuit (i.e. twice-baked bread), a pint of wine or a 
third of a pint of spirit. Bullocks on the hoof almost invariably 
supplied the meat and were killed immediately before distribu- 
tion. The only cooking utensil supplied was a kettle, so the meat 
was stewed, though the lid could be used as a frying pan. 
Complaints were about as numerous as might be expected. 
‘Stinking messes of meat half boiled’ is Cooper’s verdict.4 “The 
ration beef is like shoe-leather,’ writes Larpent, who as judge 
advocate general would be likely to have meat at least as good 
as the rank and file got.° Probably the bulk of the men ate 
as well as at home, perhaps better in many instances. Yet the 
monotony of the diet must have been a sore trial, and the tempta- 
tion to soldiers without a penny in their pockets to scrounge 


1 To Liverpool, December 15, 1810. Dispatches, VII, 50. 

® William Siborne, The Waterloo Campaign, 1815, 4th ed, (Westminster, 1895), p. 336. 

8 Fortescue, County Lieutenancies, p. 164. 

4 Seven Campaigns, p. 67. 

5 Private Journal, I, 126. 

® Sergeant John Stevenson of the Scots Guards concluded, after twenty-one years’ 
service: ‘We always looked on soldiers as being in better circumstances than any country 
labouring man, and we considered ourselves as much better off than we should have been 
if we had remained at home.’ A Soldier in Time of War, p. 140. 
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around for vegetables to make a sort of Irish stew can readily 
be imagined. 

One feature of rationing was very clear—that the soldier was 
improvident. As Wellington pointed out, the rations were 
distributed daily except on marches, when British soldiers carried 
three days’ food, the Portuguese six, and the French fifteen. 
The contrast is too obvious to need comment.1. When bread for 
three days was served out to those going on the expedition 
under Hill to destroy the forts at Almaraz, Cadell heard an old 
soldier urging the newcomers to take the greatest care of it and 
not to consume in one day what was intended to last for three 
days.? Such advice seems to have been rarely heeded.? Even if it 
were, wading through a river or exposure to rain might ruin 
the bread. A lesson was soon learnt by officers that if the men 
were not fed they would plunder. In ability to economize food 
and to practise abstinence the British soldiers compared ill with 
their enemies, and the raw recruits with the old timers.4 They did 
not march as well as the French and they were less adaptable to 
circumstances. A comparison between a French and British 
camp occupied for some time was usually in favour of the French- 
men. ‘Certainly a Frenchman is far more expert in the art of 
hutting himself than a soldier of any other nation’ was Gleig’s 
opinion after comparing the substantial cottages of the French 
with the British huts composed of branches of trees covered 
with twigs and leaves and without chimneys.® 

A grievance that Wellington was wholly unable to remove 
was arrears of pay. He never received enough bullion from 
England—and the paper currency which served there was useless 
in the Peninsula. He corrected his brother who seems to have 
thought an army could get on without money. Pay was essential 
because a soldier’s rations were not sufficient for his subsistence 
for any great length of time, and because his ‘necessaries’ were 
bought and paid for out of his pay. Without it he would be 
reduced to the greatest distress and be obliged to imitate the 
French and plunder. Among the necessaries were clothes and 

1 To McGrigor, June 9, 1812. Dispatches, [X, 222. 
2 Narrative of the Campaigns of the Twenty-Eighth Regiment, p. 130. 
3 Larpent, I, 18. 4 J. S. Cowell, Leaves from the Diary, p. 180. 


5 The Subaltern, Everyman’s ed. (London and Toronto, n.d.), p. 63. 
6 To W. W. Pole, January 11, 1811. Supplementary Despatches, VU, 42. 
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shoes. Wellington was indifferent as to what the soldiers wore, 
provided their dress did not make them look like Frenchmen, 
and there was little ‘spit and polish’ in his army. He tried to 
see that his soldiers were shod and after the retreat from Burgos 
he ordered that non-commissioned officers and men present at 
that unlucky siege or in Spain from November 15 to 19 (the last 
days of the retreat) should be given a pair of shoes gratis—which 
saved the men 6/6 each, nearly a fortnight’s pay after deductions. 
At the same time he announced that regimental accounts would 
be paid up to August 24.1 Then arrears grew rapidly for in a 
general order of September 7, 1813, pay due to March 24 was 
to be given at the rate of one-thirtieth per day—presumably to 
prevent a soldier’s spending a month’s pay in one riotous evening. 
By January, 1814, pay was six months in arrears and there was 
not a shilling in the military chest to buy anything.? One 
consequence was that disabled men returning to England were 
often delayed upward of three months before their accounts 
were settled—if they lived long enough to receive their due. 
Another difficulty was caused by claims of wounded men for 
compensation for their equipment lost, thrown away, or sold 
after a battle. Their claims had to be approved by a board, which 
caused much correspondence; meanwhile the claimants were 
detained in harbour. “While this is going on,’ wrote Wellington, 
‘many die who might be saved.’4 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed to command the expedi- 
tionary force in the Peninsula in June, 1808. Before the month 
was over he wrote to Hill, his senior officer at Cork, that he 
should see that the soldiers already embarked had fresh provisions 
and vegetables every day, that the stock of provisions aboard 
should be as large as there was room for, and that the soldiers 
should be allowed to go ashore when they wished under such 
regulations as Hill might judge proper.’ A fortnight later he 
asked the general in command at the port to substitute small tin 
kettles for the large camp kettles already provided, because the 

1 November 30, 1812. Ibid., pp. 480-1. 

2 Ibid., VIII, 235. 

8 January 8, 1814. Dispatches, XI, 425, 427. 

“To Torrens, September 13, 1812. Dispatches, IX, 425-6. Apparently the Horse 


Guards insisted that all accounts should be settled before the invalids could return home. 
5 June 25, 1808. Dispatches, IV, 15. 
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last would be inconvenient.! When he went back to the Peninsula 
in 1809 he found that camp kettles were used and several years 
were to elapse before tin kettles were substituted. Discipline had 
to improve before the men could be trusted to carry in turn the 
tin kettles—one for every six men. The two letters just mentioned 
are characteristic. Before he set foot in Spain, he realized that to 
be healthy his men must be well fed, provided with proper 
utensils for cooking, and not exposed to unnecessary hardships. 
A week after the army landed in Portugal he informed Castle- 
reagh, the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, that he 
had the greatest difficulty in organizing his commissariat, a 
department which was very incompetent and in charge of people 
incapable of managing anything out of a counting house. Yet 
‘the existence of the army depends upon it.’? A year later, after 
the battle of Talavera, when the Spaniards failed to deliver the 
supplies they had promised, he told his brother: ‘A starving 
army is actually worse than none. The soldiers lose their discipline 
and their spirit. They plunder even in the presence of their 
officers. The officers are discontented, and are almost as bad as 
the men; and with the army which a fortnight ago beat double 
their numbers, I should now hesitate to meet a French corps of 
half their strength.’* The subsequent sickness, especially among 
the officers who had fared no better than the men, he attributed 
to the inadequate rations. He learnt his lesson the hard way 
and determined to rely upon his own commissariat rather than 
upon Spanish promises. 

He met with every obstacle in forming his train, and among 
them not the least was the selfishness of individuals. If not 
actually dishonest, some commissaries turned a pretty penny. 
One of them, Schaumann, records that in little over a month he 
was able to remit over £700 to England to be invested—and 
that was about October, 1812, when the commissariat was sup- 
posed to be working well.* For a long time commissaries had an 
evil reputation. Inasmuch as they sometimes occupied a church 
and kept their stores there it was, no doubt, inevitable that some- 
one should remember the text: ‘My house shall be called the 


1 July 8, 1808. Ibid., p. 25. Cf. V, 197. 

2 August 8, 1808. Ibid., pp. 72-3. 

3 August 8, 1809. Ibid., V, 15. 

4 On the Road with Wellington, ed. Anthony M. Ludovici (London, 1924), p. 353. 
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house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.’ Another 
complaint was that they acted like Jacks-in-office. An officer 
hastening to the front asked for his rations at a depot, to be told 
that ‘the general’ was dining and could not be disturbed. A 
threat to report the matter to headquarters produced a mere 
acting deputy commissary who promptly supplied what was 
needed.? Another difficulty was the misuse by selfish officers 
of carts supposed to be carrying food. At any moment when on 
the road Wellington was liable to meet a commissary wagon 
carrying an officer’s baggage, contrary to regulation.® 

Some members of the commissary department were slack or 
worse. Readers of Lever’s novel, Charles O’ Malley, will recall 
that drunken old reprobate, Major Monsoon, who ‘had served 
in the commissary-general’s department for a number of years’ 
and had become a five-bottle man. He had an original in the 
Peninsular Army though not, we may hope, quite such a sot.4 
Even a diligent commissary met with many difficulties: soldiers 
in the rear would seize the food destined for those at the front, 
and escorts of convoys would plunder what they were supposed 
to guard.> Nevertheless, the supply of food gradually improved 
until in his Salamanca dispatch Wellington could write that 
in spite of the long distances from magazines and the exhaustion 
of the neighbourhood, the army had wanted nothing, thanks 
to the diligence of the Commissary General and his officers. 
Occasionally rations failed to reach the troops, examples being 
during the retreat from November 15 to 19, 1812, and on the 
morning of the battle of Vittoria.* The great difficulty, however, 
was the size of the train required. The wagons available on the 
spot were too few and very unsuitable, so 800 new carts of an 
approved pattern were to be constructed, though whether that 
number was ever reached seems doubtful.? But the great reliance 
was upon mules, 10,000 being ultimately used. The prompt 
delivery of rations was never perfect, but the improvement, 

1 Woodberry, May 26, 1813. 


2 Leach, Rambles along the Styx (London, 1847), pp. 33-4. 


ity example out of many is in a letter of October 11, 1809, to Payne. Dispatches, 
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4 W. J. Fitzpatrick, Life of Charles Lever, chap. ix. 

5 See Wellington’s letter of January 24, 1810. Dispatches, V, 448-9. 
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which set in when the army emerged from the lines of 
Torres Vedras, was continuous and complaints became fewer. 
The main credit for the achievement belongs to Wellington, 
though he had a very able assistant in Robert Kennedy, Com- 
missary General. He deserves all the credit for an order that 
when the men had received part rations only, threepence instead 
of sixpence should be deducted from their pay. 

A sick or wounded soldier’s lot in the Peninsula was hard. 
Some of the most ghastly scenes there occurred after a battle 
when the operating theatre resembled a slaughter house. There 
were no orderlies or stretchers to carry the wounded from the 
battlefield where they lay for hours, occasionally days, lucky if 
they were not stripped and if a passer-by relieved their thirst. 
Sometimes an officer, but rarely a private, might be helped to the 
rear by a soldier. There were no field hospitals. Large buildings, 
if any, in the vicinity were utilized, but usually there was great 
overcrowding. As soon as Wellington could, he agreed to the 
suggestion of his chief medical officer, James McGrigor, that 
there should be regimental hospitals, thus insuring more prompt 
attention and saving many from the long and sometimes fatal 
journey to a base hospital. The intelligence that the French 
had destroyed the buildings at Salamanca first moved Wellington, 
in February, 1813, to urge Lord Bathurst to adopt McGrigor’s 
recommendation that portable hospitals to hold 4,000 men should 
be sent from England.! They proved a great success, but then a 
fresh difficulty arose—the Spanish local authorities disliked 
having a number set up in a town and placed them under 
quarantine, so that the permanently disabled, waiting for an 
opportunity of returning to England, were confined to the 
hospital. The pretext at Santander was a dangerous epidemic 
which, according to Wellington, never existed, only six men 
out of 236 sick with fever having died.? Until these hospitals 
arrived the care of the wounded at the front was necessarily a 
makeshift. As soon as possible they were sent to a base hospital, 
usually suffering agonies on the journey, though less as the spring- 
less Spanish cart with the hub and wheels all in a piece was 
replaced by a spring cart with an axle tree. 

In January, 1814, Wellington thought the army was more 

1 Dispatches, X, 110. 2 Ibid., XI, 447. 
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healthy, and had been so since May, than during the previous 
five years, although there had been 30,000 wounded since June, 
besides the sick. This gratifying result was, like the improvement 
in the commissariat, due to his unremitting attention. From the 
beginning he had been anxious for the welfare and comfort of 
his troops. An early innovation had been a reduction of the 
stoppage from the pay of all ranks when in hospital from tod. 
to 9d Soon he was asking for more ‘hospital mates’ and for 
hospital ships which would be exceedingly useful if the army had 
to embark.2, When reinforcements reached him of troops who 
had taken part in the Walcheren expedition two years before, 
he found that they almost immediately fell ill of “Walcheren 
fever’—malaria. ‘I was twice last week at the hospital at 
Celorico, and I saw no bad cases, but the numbers are astonish- 
ing.’ He then gave figures to show that in some regiments the 
sick outnumbered the fit.2 Nearly a year later there was still 
much sickness, but this time he thought there was another cause: 
‘It is melancholy to see the finest and bravest soldiers in the 
world falling down, owing to their own irregularities, and the 
ignorant presumption of those who think they know better 
what is good for them than those do who have been serving so 
long in this country.’ Among the disobedience to his orders he 
cites is the failure of the officers commanding their regiments 
to obtain blankets for their men, who were consequently badly 
protected from the sun by day and the dews by night.4 Among 
his efforts to keep his army healthy may be mentioned his orders 
that cantonments were to be provided with latrines and that the 
wounded should not arrive at hospitals filthily dirty. 

One great obstacle to the establishment of an efficient medical 
corps in the field was the Medical Board at home which promoted 
not the men who were in the Peninsula and inured to the climate 
and conditions, but those who were in England or the Mediter- 
ranean. These newcomers, when they did arrive, months after 
they were needed, often fell sick immediately. Moreover, doctors 
at the front, noticing that those who stayed at home got promo- 
tion, were anxious to hasten thither to press their claims. 


1 Dispatches, IV, 397. 2 December 7, 1809. Ibid., V, 341. 

8 October 16, 1811. Dispatches, VIII, 348. 

“ Two letters of August 4, 1812. Ibid., 338-40. 

5 Dispatches, IX, 457, 633. Cf. Fortescue, History, [X (1920), pp. 101-4. 
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Wellington, however, was fortunate in having secured by 
January, 1812, a first-class head of the medical staff, McGrigor, 
‘Mac’ as he called him, the only man in his army he is known to 
have treated so familiarly. Conditions soon improved. McGrigor 
described visiting with Wellington the principal hospitals at 
Elvas and how ‘he spoke kindly to many of the poor fellows 
as I pointed out their cases to him, and expressed himself much 
satisfied with the degree of comfort and cleanliness in which we 
had got them placed so speedily, and under such adverse circum- 
stances.’ When the doctor was so ill that he could not ride his 
horse and likely to have been made a prisoner, Wellington sent 
his carriage (the only one in the army) and later came in person 
to inquire how McGrigor wast One of the most revealing 
scenes between the general and the doctor took place just after 
Salamanca. Finding him in excellent spirits the doctor said that 
he hoped his lordship was satisfied with the medical officers who 
had discharged their arduous duties most zealously, regardless of 
personal danger. Wellington responded that he had himself 
witnessed this. Then said McGrigor, ‘Nothing could more 
gratify those officers, nothing could be a greater incentive to 
their exertions on future occasions, than his noticing them in his 
public dispatches.’ After asking whether this was usual and 
receiving the evasive reply that justice required it, Wellington 
said, ‘I have finished my dispatch,—but, very well, I will add 
something about the doctors.’ When the Gazette appeared, it 
contained a handsome acknowledgement of the care given to 
the wounded, English and French alike, by Dr. McGrigor and 
the medical department, ending with, ‘I hope that many of these 
valuable men [wounded] will be saved to the service.’ McGrigor 
commented that this was the first time the services of army doctors 
had been publicly acknowledged, and that the precedent had 
been followed after every great action that had since been 
fought.2 This praise, together with the praise bestowed on the 
commissariat, should offset the censures for which Wellington 
is too often remembered. . 

The difference in the treatment of the sick and wounded in 
the early and in the later stages of the war can be illustrated from 


1 Autobiography, pp. 282, 315, 357. 
2 Ibid., p. 278. 
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soldiers’ narratives. Cooper had an attack of dysentery and then 
fever toward the end of 1809. He was carried to Villa Viciosa 
in one of those ‘abominable vehicles for jolting and intolerable 
noise.’ On arrival he was carried into a convent and placed in a 
corridor with perhaps 200 others. ‘My case was really pitiable; 
my appetite and hearing gone; feet and legs like ice, three blisters 
on my back and feet unhealed and undressed; my shirt sticking 
in the wound caused by the blisters, my knapsack and necessaries 
lost; and worst of all, no one to care a straw for me.’ Removed 
to Elvas, twenty men were put in a room with no ventilation: 
eighteen died. When he did get attention his diet was one 
pound of biscuit, three-quarters pound of salt pork, and a pint of 
wine. He survived, fell ill again, and was sent off to a hospital, 
but as it was already crowded he was put in the charnel house. 
Conveyed to Celorico he was one of twelve in two small rooms 
without any sanitary arrangements. ‘I saw neither bason, soap, 
nor towel.’ After Sorauren, however, he was quickly cured of 
the ague by a few doses of Peruvian bark (quinine).! Private 
Wheeler can be cited as a witness in favour of the improvement 
toward the end of the war. He was shot in the legs on, appar- 
ently, November 10, 1813, had his wounds dressed on the battle- 
field by a Dr. Fitzpatrick, and was comfortably in the hospital 
at St. Jean de Luz by the 14th? 

As regards punishment Wellington was, and remained, old- 
fashioned. Hanging or flogging was the malefactor’s fate. 
However, Wellington was not responsible for the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act or for the Articles of War which governed the 
army. He had little choice of punishments because there were 
no prisons for the army in Spain or Portugal. Occasionally, 
when especially vexed by bad behaviour, he kept whole divisions 
and smaller units under arms for days or had hourly inspections 
or roll calls. To use his own words he could ‘torment’ the men 
into regularity, but such a rigorous system was ‘inconsistent 
with the spirit of the institutions of the country, and with the 

1 Seven Campaigns, pp. 31-7, 99. 


2 The Letters of Private Wheeler, pp. 157-65. 


8 Costello (p. 7) tells of a novel punishment used in the Rifle Brigade—to fix a six- 
pound shot to the leg of an incorrigible offender and make him trail it along. Obviously 


this punishment could not be used on many or the mobility of the army would have 
vanished. 
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satisfaction and contentment of the officers and soldiers.’1 The 
remedy was to get a better type of recruit, but until the army 
ceased to be too often the refuge of the ne’er-do-well, reliance 
had to be placed in the gallows and the lash. No precise figures 
are available of the number hanged or whipped. Larpent, Judge 
Advocate General at headquarters from the beginning of 
November, 1812, fourteen months later reckoned the number of 
victims shot or hanged since his arrival as forty-one.2 Large 
though this figure may appear, it is small in comparison with 
the number of criminals, even those guilty of the worst of 
military crimes, desertion. So far as can be ascertained from 
narratives, the men did not look upon Wellington as exception- 
ally severe or even as a ‘brute, though a just brute.’ There are 
bitter complaints by men against the officers commanding their 
regiments, but not against the commander-in-chief. With 
all its evils and hardships to individuals, the old system did not 
work badly. Wellington was justified in pointing out that after 
Waterloo when the British and Prussian armies entered France, 
desertion was unknown in the former, but wholesale in the 
latter. He was also entitled to claim that whereas the Prussians 
were starving and found villages deserted by their inhabitants, 
the English were well supplied with provisions, although both 
forces lived by requisitions on the country. 

What estimation the rank and file formed of their leader 
cannot be ascertained. That as a general he gained their complete 
confidence, there is no doubt at all. This faith was reciprocated. 
Several times he stated that he could always rely upon them 
to get him out of a scrape. One of the finest examples of this 
common trust is supplied by Gleig’s account of the battle of the 
Nive: 

The wood and the mayor’s house were now both of them carried—the 
French came on with loud shouts and great courage—our Portuguese allies 
fairly fled the field—one or two British regiments were overpowered—and 
even we, whose ranks had hitherto been preserved, began to waver, when 
Lord Wellington himself rode up. The effect was electrical. “You must keep 


your ground, my lads,’ cried he, ‘there is nothing behind you. Charge! 
Charge!’ Instantly a shout was raised. Many fugitives, who had lost their own 


1Memorandum of April 22, 1829. Despatches, Correspondence and Memoranda 
(London, 1873), pp. 592-7. 
2 Private Journal, I, 228. 3 Despatches (1873), V, 593. 
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corps, threw themselves into line upon our flank. We poured in but one volley, 
and then rushed on with the bayonet. The enemy would not stand it; their 
ranks were broken, and they fled in utter confusion.t 


To persuade shaken troops to stand fast and to be at the crucial 
spot at the crucial moment were two of Wellington’s greatest 
assets, displayed most conspicuously at Waterloo. It is hard to 
believe that his soldiers did not recognize them. When he was 
hit by a spent ball during the battle of Orthes he lay down on 
the ground for a few minutes to recover. Ignorant of the slight 
nature of his wound the bystanders all despaired, and exclaimed: 
‘Good God! Who is to get the army out of the country?’ A 
proof, in Cotton’s opinion, ‘of the universal belief of his troops 
that in their commander was embodied the genius of victory.” 

Larpent commented that it was remarkable that Wellington 
was very popular with the Spanish soldiers, but not with the 
officers, especially regimental. Perhaps the popularity was not 
very remarkable if the rank and file knew of the infinite pains 
he took to try to get them paid, fed, and clothed—the officers 
cannot have been ignorant of his efforts to force them to perform 
their duties. Perhaps Larpent’s comment is also applicable to 
the British army, and for the same reason. The private had every 
reason to be grateful to his leader. Not only in general orders or 
directions to generals and colonels did he strive to see that the 
men were looked after, but also by personal attention. The 
hussar who rode in from the outposts to warn Wellesley that the 
French were advancing on Vimiero was desired to go to the 
commander-in-chief’s kitchen and tell his servant to get him 
some breakfast.4 Costello relates how he was lying wounded 
in a crowded cart when Wellington rode up. Seeing the suffering 
men all herded together, he at once sent off an aide-de-camp for 
additional conveyances and bread and wine. Another anecdote 
of Costello’s gives a very different picture of Wellington from 
that usually painted. In Badajoz, Costello saw him surrounded 
by British soldiers holding up bottles of wine and spirits and 
crying out in a phrase familiarly applied to him, ‘Old boy! 

1 The Subaltern, pp. 140-1. Gleig was right in stating that his regiment lost few men— 
only thirteen according to Oman, History, VII (1930), 546. Wellington attests the 
accuracy of Gleig’s account, The Croker Papers, I, 319. 


2 Memoirs of Combermere, I, 302-3. 3 Private Journal, Ill, 177-8. 
4G. R. Gleig, The Hussar (London, 1837), I, 264-5. 
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Will you drink? The town’s our own—hurrah!! These men 
had just been through the greatest ordeal Wellington’s army 
endured—the vain attempt to storm the beaches at Badajoz. 
Yet in their rough way these drunkards were asking their general 
who had sent them to that ordeal to join them in their greatest 
pleasure—drinking. 

Various tales suggest that Wellington was not unapproachable 
and was not so regarded by his men. They may be apocryphal, 
but their existence is proof that he was not thought to be a cold 
martinet. One of the best relates that he once stopped a German 
dragoon carrying a sack which evidently contained something 
alive. Asked what he was carrying, the dragoon replied, ‘One 
little pig that had lost its moder, and I was carrying it home to its 
relations.’ ‘Little pig, sir! You deserve to be hanged for plunder- 
ing. Let it go, directly!’ “Yes, sir,’ pinching the pig. ‘Run away, 
little pig, run away to your poor moder.’ Wellington’s gravity 
gave way at this point, and the dragoon escaped punishment. 
One story relates to the retreat from Burgos when Wellington 
had every reason to be in a bad temper. He came across one 
Jack Talbot, and asked him what he was doing. Jack failed to 
recognize him in the darkness, and replied that he was in charge 
of the regimental baggage. Where was the baggage was the 
next question. ‘I wish you would tell me,’ replied Jack. Welling- 
ton could not help laughing, and said: “Well, I can’t be surprised 
that you have lost your baggage, for I cannot find my army.” 
A sense of humour turned away wrath. 

Wellington never sought popularity. He could never have 
imitated Napoleon’s pinching a man’s ear and calling him mon 
brave. Like Sir Douglas Haig, he could not go among his men 
to chat with them. This does not mean that he despised the 
private. Far from it. He did his utmost to make his officers 
respect the men committed to their charge and sternly forbade 
the practice of striking them with the flat of the sword. He was 
more humane than many of his contemporaries. An ex-officer 
who had served in the Peninsula and who wrote in 1840 about 
his experiences and impressions there expressed the view that 
‘the soldier was at that time, and still is, I apprehend, looked 


1 Adventures of a Soldier, pp. 39, 121. 
2 Earl of Ellesmere, Personal Reminiscences, pp. 156, 158. 
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upon as a mere machine, to be moved and wheeled about at 
will, having no right to exercise the reasoning or corporeal 
blessings wherewith kind nature had endowed him.! Wellington 
did his best to see that the men were not unnecessarily fatigued 
or tried beyond their strength. A biographer noted that his 
‘personal feelings toward the private soldier were evidenced by 
the ready and very marked manner in which he invariably 
returned the salute of the private off duty or his conversing with 
some maimed veteran when the opportunity occurred sponta- 
neously—a converse that always ended in a handsome honora- 
rium.’ No doubt Wellington’s popularity would have increased 
if he could have made the opportunity, but to do so was not his 
practice. 

The usual verdict of contemporary writers and later historians 
has been that Wellington, though he gained the complete 
confidence and respect of his army, was not popular. The reason 
often assigned is that he bestowed too little praise and too much 
censure. What he could have praised—bravery in the face of 
the enemy—he took for granted, but he could not count on 
good behaviour on the march or in the camp. Nothing pleased 
Wellington more than strict discipline. One of the earliest 
anecdotes about him in the Peninsula concerns the capture of 
General Brennier by a corporal in the 71st. The Frenchman 
offered his watch, money, and other valuables to his captor, 
who refused them, but conducted him to Colonel Pack. 
Brennier exclaimed: “What sort of a man can this be—he has 
done me the greatest services—has brought me here safe at the 
risk of his life—and yet refuses to take from me all the reward 
I can at present offer him?’ Pack dryly replied: “We are British 
Soldiers, Sir, and not Plunderers.’ When Wellesley heard of the 
incident, he gave the corporal a handsome gratuity from his own 
pocket and asked Pack, as a personal favour, to promote the 
corporal to a sergeant. When in general orders he called the 
attention of the whole army to the conduct of a small force at 


1 Patterson, Camp and Quarters, I, 167. 

2 Annual Register, 1853, pp. 510-11. This volume has a very good life of the Duke, 
occupying pages 437-518. 

3 The National Register, September 11, 1808. Wellesley took the trouble to write to 
Gordon, then at the Horse Guards, about this man who had lost his position as assistant 
spe when the army was broken up (? after Corunna). Supplementary Despatches, 
VI, 201. 
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El Boden (September 26, 1811), when infantry successfully 
charged cavalry and then retreated safely in the presence of very 
superior numbers, he explained that he had stated the details 
at length because the action ‘affords a memorable example of 
what can be effected by steadiness, discipline, and confidence.’ 
These were the qualities he was always emphasizing. If the men 
trusted their officers and if they had been well trained and looked 
after they need fear no foe. 

Wellington’s attitude remained unchanged until the end. 
In the last year of his life occurred the wreck of the troopship, 
the Birkenhead, carrying drafts for regiments in South Africa. 
The men formed up on the deck to die while the women and 
children left in the few boats available. In his speech on the 
disaster in the House of Lords, the Duke spoke not a word of 
the courage of the doomed men, but dwelt again and again on 
their discipline. That was what he admired. Like Lord Roberts, 
he could be sure that his men would be heroes on the battlefield, 
but he knew that some of them would not be gentlemen off 
it, and he had some justification for expressing his feelings. 
Napoleon told Metternich: “A man such as I does not take much 
heed of the lives ofa million of men.’ Yet his soldiers adored him. 
Wellington, by incessant toil, kept his losses down to 40,000, but, 
we are told, his men did not love him.? Perhaps it was preferable 
to be respected like Wellington than beloved like Napoleon, 
to be led by the'English general than by the French emperor. 

1 Supplementary Despatches, VII, 222-3. 

2 While writing this chapter I happened to be reading the Mémoires of Marshal 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr (Paris, 1831) and learnt that at the beginning of the invasion of Russia 
in 1812 he lost 13,000 men out of a corps of 25,000 through forced marches and lack of 


food. These casualties, of whom 8,000 were dead, were incurred before an enemy had 
been seen (III, 62-3). 


CHAPTER V 
OFFICERS AND MEN 


ae most popular of Wellington’s generals was familiarly 
called ‘Daddy Hill.’ After the detachment-battalion of 
Guards returned to Cadiz from the battlefield of Barossa, the non- 
commissioned officers and privates presented an address to their 
leader. They were animated, they asserted, by gratitude for his 
‘paternal care and government’ of them, and they promised 
that on the anniversaries of the victory ‘the glorious name of 
Graham shall resound—alike our Father and our Friend!? 
This association of popularity and paternalism was not casual, 
but expressive of sincere convictions. Armies, divisions, regi- 
ments, and companies all benefited from the paternal care of those 
in command or suffered from its absence. Some officers did look 
after their men, but time after time Wellington called attention 
to the disorders committed by the troops and blamed them on 
officers’ neglect, and his chief subordinates had cause to re-echo 
his complaints. 

There are two main reasons why constant vigilance in looking 
after the men was essential—one is common to all British armies 
raised on a so-called voluntary basis,’ but the other belongs 
especially to the forces under Wellington’s command. The first 
is the quality of the men who enlisted. Specimens of the reasons 
given for enlistment have already been supplied and they prove 
how small a share patriotism had in the decision. To these may 
be added the comment of William Surtees that in his native 
village a soldier’s career was thought discreditable and that he 
would disgrace himself by going for a soldier. Indeed, the 
patriotic impulse, or the love of adventure, or the need to make 
oneself scarce must have been strong to induce any man who 


1 Alex M. Delavoye, Life of Thomas Graham, Lord Lynedoch (London, 1880), p. 509. 

2 The complaints were also made of Moore’s army. Graham entered in his own diary 
on January 10, 1809: “The soldiers are very disorderly, the officers negligent.’ Delavoye, 
p- 295. Other examples are given in chap. I. 

8 General Sir James Edmonds, in a letter he has authorized me to quote, relates: ‘Old 
Private to Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson once said in my presence: “Compulsory 
service; we have always had compulsory service; the compulsion of hunger.’’’ 
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valued his life to join up. When a group of recruits marched 
away to the depot the curious spectators pitied them as lambs 
led to the slaughter. Their chances of survival, especially sound 
of limb and in good health, were poor. The 1/52nd, one of the 
finest battalions in the army, lost 2,750 men in the ten years from 
1806 to 1816—mainly 1809 to 1815—out of a strength of about 
a thousand.? The heavy casualties had two results: most of the 
recruits were adventurous, improvident, and reckless, taking no 
thought for the morrow; and the old soldiers were hardly 
enough to leaven the raw recruits. Wellington found that an old 
soldier was worth two newcomers and, as the war went on, he 
raised his estimate of their relative values. 

The peculiar need during the Peninsular War for paternal care 
was that it was fought in a land flowing with wine, and brandy 
was plentiful. The summers were much hotter than at home, 
the winters often colder, but the soldier wore the same clothes 
all the year round, carried sixty to seventy pounds on the march, 
was without a tent for the first four years, and was given the 
same ration of beef and bread. For the most sober to keep in 
good health under these conditions was hard—and many were 
not sober. Captain G. Bowles of the Guards thus describes how 
they conducted themselves during the first weeks they spent in 
Portugal. The discomfort of the quarters, he wrote, 
was much increased by the gross intemperance of the troops, who being for 
the first time in a wine country, and where they could get dead drunk for a 
few vintems, exhibited the most distressing proofs of ill conduct; and this was 
not confined to the bad characters, but entirely pervaded the brigade and I 
believe there was hardly a non-commissioned officer or private who was not 
brutally intoxicated once or twice during the first week. The greater part 
were constantly so, and it was not till the end of the next month that we could 
at all get the better of this practice, altho the severest examples were constantly 
made, and no less than 27 men were actually flogged one morning for being 
drunk on duty.® 
During the winter of 1812-13 the first Guards brigade, com- 
posed partly of seasoned men withdrawn from Cadiz and 
mainly of men fresh from Britain, lost through disease about 
a third of its strength in dead and another third in hospitals. 

1 Twenty-five Years, p. 2. Bell (p. 5), among others, heard this remark. 

2 Moorsom, p. 455. The total includes the dead, deserters, and the discharged or 


transferred as unserviceable but not the wounded who returned to duty. 
3 Malmesbury, Letters, I, 91. 
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Clearly even in crack regiments the need for the utmost attention 
to the men was essential. No one has analysed the fatal casualties 
in Wellington’s army, but it may be that, as in the Boer War, 
more died of disease than of wounds. It is at least safe to assert 
that the men had to be taught how to survive in a strange land. 

During World War I the remark used to be heard that every- 
one was the better for serving under Plumer in the Second Army, 
but the reverse was true of those in Gough’s Fifth Army.t A 
similar remark might be made about the British forces in the 
Peninsula, though they were too few for permanent armies to 
be formed. Not infrequently, however, a couple of divisions or 
so were detached from the main body for special purposes, 
usually under Hill. Men were happy to serve under him or 
Graham, though the latter’s conduct of the siege of St. Sebastian 
excited some criticism. The opinion formed of Beresford’s 
leadership at Albuera can be inferred from a story that went 
the rounds. An English soldier, who had been taken prisoner 
and questioned by Soult, but then escaped, was asked by Welling- 
ton: “Well, what did the French General say to you, my lad?’ 
The reply was: ‘Sir, he only wanted to know if the English 
General who commanded the day of the battle, was hanged yet !”# 
Tributes are not wanting, however, to Beresford’s admirable 
work in training the Portuguese army so that it became fit to 
stand in line with the British. 

Naturally, the divisional leaders excited more comment because 
they commanded smaller units and were thus closer at hand. 
Also, they wrote the reports to the commander-in-chief upon 
which he often based his commendations of units and recom- 
mendations of individuals. 

There are, of course, complaints that the services of officers 
were overlooked, thus depriving them of advancement. Grattan 
of the 88th is the chief grumbler, and his reproaches against 
Picton, his divisional general, are worth checking. Grattan 
mentions the hard case of Ensign Dyas who twice led the forlorn 
hope against San Cristobal in June, 1811, but whose claims 
were overlooked by the Horse Guards, though supported by 
Wellington. Actually Joseph Dyas was created a lieutenant 


1 T owe this statement to Sir James Edmonds. 
2 Malmesbury, Letters, II, 227. 8 Grattan, Adventures, I, 145. 
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July 11, 1811. According to the same author, William Mackie 
of the 88th, who led the forlorn hope of the Third Division at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, was passed over. In reality his promotion 
was unusually rapid—a lieutenant June 24, 1811, and a captain 
May 14, 1812. James Poole Oates’s case was harder, because his 
captaincy dated from 1804, and he never rose higher in his 
regiment during the Peninsular War, but became an army major 
near its close. He was not mentioned by Kempt or Picton to 
Wellington,? who, basing his dispatches on their reports, does 
not even refer to the 88th. In a later grumble Grattan harped 
on the old alleged injustices above, and cites new examples. 
Of the latter, Captain William Cardon Seton was named major 
April 30, 1812, Lieutenant James M’Pherson received no pro- 
motion, and Joseph Thompson had been gazetted major as 
recently as August 8, 1811, so could hardly expect a further rise 
in April, 1812, when Badajoz was stormed. 

But if Picton may be acquitted of the charge of unfairness to 
the officers of the 88th, he was guilty in another way. The first 
time he met the Third Division he caused two marauders to be 
flogged in its presence and then turned to their regiment and told 
the 88th: “You are not known in the army by the name of the 
“Connaught Rangers,” but by the name of Connaught foot- 
pads!’ He then disparaged their country and their religion. As 
Grattan complained, this kind of language exasperated all from 
the lowest soldier to the colonel. An interesting comparison 
between Picton and Wellington can here be made. When 
McGrigor joined the army Wellington asked if he had met his 
old regiment, the 88th, and, on receiving a negative reply, said 
with a laugh: ‘I hope from your long living with them, you have 
not contracted any of their leading propensities; for I hang and 
shoot more of your old friends for murders, robberies, &c. 
than I do of all the rest of the army.’ The assembled guests 
roared. Seeing McGrigor’s embarrassment Wellington con- 
tinued: “One thing I will tell you, however, whenever anything 
very gallant, very desperate is to be done, there is no corps in 

1 Ibid., 1, 220-2. 
2 Ibid., 1, 263-4; Dispatches, IX, 12, 41. 
3 [bid., Il, 14-5. 


4 Adventures, I, 18. For Picton’s retraction of his words see The Connaught Rangers 
by H. F. N. Jourdain and Edward Fraser, I, 42-3. 
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the army I would sooner employ than your old friends the 
Connaught Rangers.”! 

After a bad start Picton won the respect of his men. His 
coolness when bringing them back from El Boden (September 25, 
1811) was praised by the critical Grattan. His address to the 88th 
before the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo—‘Rangers of Con- 
naught! it is not my intention to expend any powder this even- 
ing; we'll do the business with the could iron !’—elicited loud 
hurrahs. After the successful attack the soldiers, who had found 
plenty of liquor in the town, met Picton and cried out, “Well, 
General, we gave you a cheer last night; it is your turn now.’ 
He took off his hat and exclaimed, ‘Here, then, you drunken set 
of brave rascals, Hurrah, we'll soon be at Badajoz? There general 
and soldiers distinguished themselves by capturing the castle. 
Under his command they gained the cherished nickname of 
‘the fighting division,’ and this probably reconciled his men. 
In battle Picton’s gallantry and skill were acknowledged, but 
his expression and manner in public were said to be stern and cold. 
Woodberry seems alone in praising Picton for neglecting his 
own comfort until he had provided for his men’s. The proof 
the lieutenant supplies is the anecdote that the general threatened 
to hang a commissary unless he produced food that day, but as 
the same story is told of Sherbrooke and Craufurd—the last 
has the strongest claim to it—the evidence is weak.‘ 

Lowry Cole of the Fourth Division did not alienate his men 
by the well-stocked, travelling farmyard that accompanied his 
headquarters even though its contrast to their rations must have 
been striking. Because his division was one of the healthiest in 
the army, either he or his brigadiers and colonels—or all of them 
together—must have looked after the men. Stewart was inferior 
to Picton as a general, but his subordinates admired his great 
courage and cheerfulness. He was rather a stupid man but 
anxious to do his best. Late and early he was to be seen visiting 
the outposts, records Hope, who thought highly of him.’ One 
of Spencer’s officers relates how he marched his men through 

1 McGrigor, Autobiography, p. 259. 2 Robinson, II, 55, 69. 

3 Leith Hay, p. 241. 4 Woodberry, January 25, 1814. 

5 Rejoining his division after being wounded, a private met him and exclaimed, 


‘Oh, General, ye maun drink wi’ us.’ The reply was, ‘With all my heart, my man.’ 
Hope, pp. 338-40. 
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the hottest part of the day, but that when he saw how exhausted 
they were he started them thereafter at ta.m. Wellington, 
remarked the same officer, always made them move by night 
so that they might gain their bivouac before the sun was fully up. 
Erskine, who ultimately committed suicide in a fit of madness, 
was the worst general. He was incompetent as a fighter and, 
according to one of his sergeants, was ‘a rigid tyrant’ and 
‘universally hated by his whole division.”* His neglect to pass on 
Wellington’s orders to the regiments concerned was responsible 
for the escape of the French garrison from Almeida and must have 
increased the ill-feeling against him. 

A good divisional leader could by example and precept do 
much to improve the hard lot of the rank and file. Yet he 
was naturally rather remote from them. Their immediate care 
was the responsibility of the officers set over them. Their 
regiment was their home—the only home many of them were 
likely ever to know after enlistment, which was usually for life. 
The men took great pride in their regiment and bitterly resented 
any aspersions on it. Towards the end of 1808, some jesters in 
the 71st who were able to speak a little Spanish told the people 
that the 92nd wore kilts as a badge of disgrace, being cowards 
and transported felons. As the mayor of the town refused to 
supply provisions to thieves, the ill-natured jest was evidently 
believed. Recourse was then had to the divisional general and 
to the colonel of the 71st, with the result that of the offenders 
the officers were reprimanded, the non-commissioned officers 
reduced to the ranks, and the privates court-martialled* The 
best officers could not make a regiment a home that was comfort- 
able all the time. Indeed, the utmost they could often accomplish 
was to protect their men from unnecessary dangers and privations. 
Naturally enough, soldiers’ narratives have more grumbles about 
bad officers than praises of good ones, but from the faults or 
crimes of the former the virtues of the latter may be inferred. 

The colonel or officer commanding a regiment was the most 
important member of it, and a few examples of the kind of field 


1 Cowell, p. 125. 

2 Robertson, p. 71. Robertson’s particular grievance was that Erskine prevented his 
men from taking flour from deserted houses though others were helping themselves. 
He also asserts that no arrangements were made with the commissary general for a week 
so that the men had to exist on corn and water. 

3 Robertson, p. 48; Hope, pp. 185-6. 
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officers in Wellington’s army follow. The type of man hated most 
was acoward and a tyrant. Lieutenant-Colonel Royall of the 61st 
was both, according to one of his victims. Whenever the sound 
of firing was heard he sent for the surgeon and retired to the rear. 
On other occasions he was too active. Floggings were of daily 
occurrence, and woe betide any man whom he disliked. After 
Sergeant Andrew Pearson had been acquitted and even praised 
by a regimental court-martial, the colonel read its verdict to the 
men formed in a square, tore it to pieces, and trampled it under 
foot. He then ordered the drum-major to cut off all the badges 
Pearson had earned for services going back to Egypt, and reduced 
him to the ranks. He then grinned at his luckless victim and 
said, ‘Now, sir, I will let you and your friends know that I 
command this regiment; I will let you and your friends see 
that I will make a public example of you the first opportunity.’ 
This injustice, and the probability of more to come, led to 
desertion, though not to the enemy. It is said that later the whole 
regiment signed a petition and presented it to the Duke of York 
who dismissed Royall.t 

The 94th seems to have been unfortunate in its officers. While 
stationed at Cadiz a detachment was sent to garrison Fort Mata- 
gorda. Their adjutant tried to secure the reputation of being a 
rigid disciplinarian. Although the men were often up all night 
building parapets, laying platforms for guns, and digging 
trenches up to their knees in mud, he never excused them from 
formal parades in the morning when they were supposed to 
appear clean and neat, though they had no place to keep spare 
clothes. They had to mount guard by day and toil by night in 
the climate of southern Spain. The commandant was no better 
than the adjutant. Even when the men were allowed a night off 
for sleep they were liable to be roused to occupy the ramparts 
and then dismissed. To encourage them to turn out quickly he 
used to stand at the top of the ladder which led from the shelter 
and knock down with his fist the last man. When one soldier 
remonstrated, he was tied between two guns and left exposed 
to the weather for many days and nights. In 1811 the sickness of 
the field officers of this regiment gave the command to a Captain 


1 Autobiography of Andrew Pearson, pp. 64, 78, 88-9, 95. 
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L(?aing). During the retirement from El Boden his fearful 
glances at the enemy drew a rebuke from Picton: ‘Never mind 
the French, mind your regiment; if the fellows come here, we 
will give them a warm reception.’ Unfortunately, the general’s 
stern eye could not watch this captain when billeted on the 
frontier. Of low birth, cruel, ignorant, and vindictive, he not 
only had men flogged for every trivial offence, but also ordered all 
defaulters to have a patch of yellow and black cloth sewed on 
their jackets, with a hole cut in it every time the wearer was 
flogged. The result was that during the few months of his 
command ‘all ideas of honour and character were lost, and 
listless apathy and bad conduct were the prevailing features of 
the corps at this time.” 

William Brown’s experiences in the 45th were varied. When 
he joined the second battalion he found the major incompetent 
and the colonel fond of the lash, so he volunteered for the first 
battalion in the Peninsula. The major who commanded the draft 
assembled the men at 6 a.m. on a September morning at Lisbon 
for their march to the front. He kept them waiting in the hot 
sun six hours while he found a mule to carry his baggage. Him- 
self mounted, he marched them without a halt until near sunset, 
and then found he had few left with him—most had fallen out 
through fatigue and thirst. After an hour’s rest to allow the 
stragglers to come up, the march was resumed until midnight. 
Not long after this experience and probably others like it, 
Brown was delirious and, with 300 more of the division, 
was in the hospital. When he rejoined he found a different 
major in command, one who gave equal attention to the training, 
the health, and the religion of the regiment. The gallant Major 
Smith was killed at Bussaco, where his men greatly distinguished 
themselves. Brown does not comment on his successors, but 
tells a tale of a Major B( ?urton) ‘who belonged to a distinguished 
regiment of fusileers’ and who, after having the wrong man 
flogged, observed with the greatest nonchalance that it was fair 
enough because if innocent now he would be guilty another 
time.? 


1 Donaldson, pp. 58-9, 129-31. ‘ : 
2 Brown, pp. 44-6, 52-3, 66, 221-2. The name of the major is uncertain because 
Brown does not give an exact date. He may have been John William Beatty, gazetted 


major January 2, 1812. 
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There are many shorter criticisms of colonels or their substi- 
tutes by both officers and men. Green of the 68th records how 
when their major was killed, the men nearly cheered for joy 
because he had been cruel to them.t Robertson, noting the 
dismissal of a full colonel, Sir Nathaniel Peacock, for cowardice, 
comments: “The punishment was very just, and showed the army 
that cowards were hot to be tolerated, whatever was their rank.” 
Captain Tomkinson explains that the chief reason why the 16th 
Light Dragoons changed quarters was that the colonel had a 
bad house, which with him is the first consideration and his 
regiment the last.2 Woodberry and his fellow officers had very 
poor billets in a small village, although the major occupied a 
large chateau, loving solitude when shared with a fine woman.* 
The same officer saw a lieutenant of the sist kicking his men in 
order to look important. When Bell, an ensign of the 34th, fell 
sick soon after landing at Lisbon his captain took no steps to 
find out what had happened to him, but drew his rations. On 
the march the same captain drank his grog alone, although he 
was well mounted and his subordinates might be weary and 
thirsty. 

These samples show the kind of complaints that were made 
against those who abused their seniority. They fall roughly under 
three headings—brutality, cowardice, and selfishness. Although 
some narrators argue that no one was ever reformed by flogging, 
they belonged to regiments whose commanding officer punished 
indiscriminately. Unfairness in the selection of victims rather 
than the cruelty of the punishment was resented. In so far as 
Craufurd of the Light Division was unpopular, this was due not 
to the severe discipline he maintained, but to his fits of bad temper 
during which he abused the innocent without inquiry into their 
alleged blunders.6 However, the mere absence of the above- 
mentioned evil characteristics was insufficient. A good officer 
must have positive qualities. 


1 The Vicissitudes of a Soldier’s Life, p. 181. 

2 Pest, 

8 Diary, July 16, 1813. The lieutenant-colonel in question seems to have been James 
Hay, gazetted February 18, 1813. 


4 a March 7, 1814. The major may have been James Hughes, gazetted September 
24, 1812. 

5 Ibid., March 1, 1814. 

6 For examples see Simmons, pp. 26-7, 220. 
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Wellington once told Croker that a few days after joining his 
first regiment as an ensign he had a private weighed first in his 
clothes only, and then with all his arms, accoutrements, and kit, 
in order to estimate what duties he could be expected to perform. 
When Croker exclaimed that this was a most extraordinary idea 
for so young a man, the reply was: ‘Why, I was not so young as 
not to know that since I had undertaken a profession I had better 
try to understand it.’ He claimed, very justly, that there were 
few in the army who knew the duties of a regimental officer 
so well as he. ‘It is the foundation of all military knowledge.” 
How many of the subalterns serving in the Peninsula either knew 
or cared to know so much about their duties is uncertain, but 
judging from the surviving narratives the number was small. 

Kincaid, a veteran of the gsth, looking back after the war 
was over, came to the conclusion that an officer’s most difficult 
and important duty was to teach a young soldier entering upon 
active service how to take care of himself. This lesson required 
the officer’s constant attention, but once taught was never for- 
gotten. Kincaid contrasts the behaviour of the young and the old 

soldier after a long march. The one threw himself on the ground 
and slept, to awake cold and hungry. Then he found his ration 
of meat was useless without a fire and that he was not welcomed 
in huts built by others while he slept. Often he had to rouse 
himself in the dark and start off in the early morning without 
food and rest, and soon was fit only for a hospital. The old 
soldier, in spite of fatigue, scoured the neighbourhood for fire- 
wood and branches for a rude hut. The camp kettle was soon 
boiling and the pound of beef frying. No matter how hungry 
he was, to-morrow’s ration was never touched. Having eaten, he 
looked over his equipment and then lay down to rest. The 95th 
was a crack regiment happy in its officers and especially in Colonel 
Beckwith. He always encouraged every lawful recreation 
and allowed every indulgence compatible with discipline. 
When the regiment was quartered in a quiet district, often devoid 
of any means of entertainment except those the soldiers could 
provide for themselves, he never wearied his men by unnecessary 


1 Croker, I, 311. ’ 

2 Hope (pp. 95-6), who contrasts the veteran and the Johnny Raw in much the same 
way as Kincaid, criticizes the failure to provide any instruction in field-cooking or other 
kind of camp duty when a regiment was at home. 
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duties, and—it may be added—he never failed to call for or to 
obtain their utmost exertions when engaged with the enemy. 

The battalion was also lucky in its adjutant, James Stewart, 
killed in March, 1811, during the pursuit of Massena. Leach 
praised the fallen officer highly: 


It is perhaps not too much to say, that no man in any corps ever filled the 
situation of adjutant better than he did, and very few halfso well. . . . He neither 
cringed to, nor worshipped any man, but did his duty manfully, and with 
impartiality,—two qualities inestimable in adjutants. By the soldiers he was 
idolized, and very justly. When his duties as adjutant did not interfere, he was 
amongst the first to enter into any frolic and fun; and a more jovial soul never 
existed.” 


Another officer was said to be beloved by all because he was so 
considerate. Whenever the fresh arrival of necessaries, meat, 
or wine brought the men in crowds about the store, he would 
abide his turn and oblige everyone, whatever his rank, to do the 
same. “This,’ says Costello, ‘though mere justice, for its rare 
occurrence with the other officers, was never forgotten by the 
men.”? 

Whether Beckwith and his subordinates could have raised 
his battalion to its high standard but for the excellent training 
it had received at Shorncliffe under Sir John Moore is an open 
question. An officer of the Coldstream insists on ‘the previous 
tiresome attention to trifles’ as essential to the maintenance of 
discipline in the field. “The persevering, unvarying system instils 
into the mind of the soldier at last, not surely the physical, 
but the moral obligation in the performance of a requisite duty.’ 
On active service the soldiers had ‘a thousand things to learn 
for themselves which cannot be taught in barracks and garrison’— 
how to rest whenever possible, to economize food, to adapt 
means to ends, to keep healthy, and so on. The officer then cites 
Wellington’s remark—that he preferred one old soldier to two 
new.* 

During the Peninsular War the commanding officer, the 
adjutant, and the sergeant-major were recognized as of the first 
importance. Anton, half apologizing for naming the last in 

1 Leach, Rough Sketches, p. 120. 2 Pp. 204-5. 

5 P. 26 n. Costello confuses the two Pakenhams. The captain in the 95th was the Hon. 


H. R. Pakenham. 
4 J. S. Cowell, pp. 178-80. 
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preference to those of higher rank, justifies himself on the ground 


that it was notorious how much influence a sergeant-major often 
had in his regiment. In case of misconduct he had more to say 
to the colonel about the defaulter than all the captains and sub- 
alterns. He was the essential link between the private and the 
officer. 

The pay sergeant was also an important individual. One of 
them claims that he was the ‘banker and warehouseman, or rather 
was the common father of the company to supply them with 
whatever was needful, and to attend to every thing.’ Among 
the commodities he used to buy for the men were leather, 
cut up in sizes for heeling and soling a pair of shoes, needles and 
thread, salt, rice, meal for soup, tobacco, soap, coffee, and sugar. 

A drill sergeant, according to Anton, could do much to instil 
good or bad principles in the recruits—and, so far as drinking was 
concerned, in the 42nd they did little to promote sobriety. 
Judging from the accounts of recruits the sergeants of the second 
battalions were often hard drinking and eager to sponge upon 
the newcomer so long as his bounty money lasted. The bad 
habits contracted at the depot were hard to eradicate or to control 
in Portugal and Spain where wine was plentiful. Moreover, even 
the sergeant whose good conduct earned him promotion was 
likely to be a hard drinker. Wellington promoted many, but 
years later concluded that few made good, because they could not 
carry their liquor like gentlemen. Wellington was liable to make 
broad generalizations, and a study of the fortunes of promoted 
sergeants might reveal that more than he thought kept their 
commissions and even earned a second step upwards. The 
material in print is too scanty for a positive assertion. 

One great difficulty in describing the relations between officers 
and men is that the diaries and other autobiographical accounts 
available record far more of the unusual than of the normal. 
In this respect they are like most civilians. There is no Pepys or 
Boswell in the army to record the day-by-day events. Like later 
regimental historians the members of Wellington’s armies dwell 
on battles and campaigns to the neglect of the ordinary daily 
life. The officer’s leadership or courage in the face of the enemy 
is normally recorded but not his daily care of his men. The 

1 John Stevenson, A Soldier in Time of War, pp. 124-5; Anton, pp. 55-6. 
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encouraging words at moments of crisis are given, but not such 
details as to whether or no there was a daily inspection of quarters 
to see that they were clean or a medical examination at stated 
intervals. The following samples culled from many casual 
references may not be typical, but they at least cast light upon 
how some officers treated their men and how some soldiers 
their officers. Even the relations of one officer to another are 
illuminating because if a senior treated his junior cavalierly 
he is likely to have treated his men brutally, and the converse is 
also true. 

George Wood, when he became an ensign, formed the 
opinion that no other profession could equal the military ‘in 
point of pleasure, idleness, and grandeur,’ and used to get so 
drunk that one night on his way to his quarters he fell asleep on 
the battlements of a bridge. Roused from this dangerous bed, he 
fell down in the road to be awakened by cuts from a coachman’s 
whip. The rest of the night he slept undisturbed in a wet ditch. 
However, his later career atoned for these early blemishes. 
He tells how when his regiment halted, parties under a subaltern 
were sent to fetch water, draw rations, cut wood for fuel and 
huts, to mount guard, form pickets, etc. Fires were lit and, if 
the kettles had arrived, food was cooked. After the meal a parade 
was held to see that the men and their accoutrements were 
clean and their ammunition complete. This daily routine being 
finished, the men were glad to lie on their beds of fern or straw 
or to repose on the bare soil. This regiment, the 82nd, was clearly 
fortunate in its officers, because sometimes many of the above 
details were left to the men’s initiative or not attended to. 

Lieutenant Hope, who stresses the need for taking care of the 
men more than any other subaltern, is apt to devote more space 
to what should be done than to what was done.? His comments 
are, however, most illuminating. On one occasion an officer 
was allotted three inhabited and four uninhabited houses for his 
company. He selected the best of the former for himself and 
refused to share it with the other officers, so they took possession 
of another house large enough to hold the whole company. 


1 The Subaltern Officer (London, 1826), pp. 2, 5-6, 48-9. 

2 J. S. Cowell (p. 196) is one of the few juniors who refer to efforts to make the men’s 
quarters comfortable and clean. The general silence, however, may mean no more than 
that such duties were too routine to be recorded. 
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The third inhabited house was small and only accommodated 
six men. The rest, therefore, had to occupy the abandoned 
dwellings with no doors or windows, but with floors covered 
with ‘nastiness of every description.’ This conduct drew upon 
its author a “degree of odium which he could never remove.’ 
Hope then described the correct way to distribute men in 
quarters—to pace the available rooms and find out the total 
number of square yards they contain, and then to divide this 
by the number of men and give them their billets accordingly. 
He also dwells on the duties which the officer of the day should 
perform, though apparently they were usually neglected. To 
teach him his duties the young subaltern should be taken by a 
senior officer to see that the bedding was correctly folded, to 
inspect the cleanliness of the floors and walls and the food issued 
to the men and to reject inferior rations. Praise should be 
bestowed upon the deserving because it often had more effect 
upon the slacker who heard it than a volley of abuse. Similarly, 
Hope advocated the instruction of the juniors by their seniors 
in other duties such as mounting guard and attending courts 
martial. The implication throughout seems to be that the newly- 
joined ensign was left to pick up a knowledge of his duties as 
best he could with little guidance either at home or abroad. 
Officers, Hope thought, should always be willing to inquire 
into soldiers’ grievances, but should never court popularity by 
being familiar with them. To promote their welfare was the 
honourable way to become popular. The extreme youthfulness 
of junior officers—at Waterloo, of nineteen ensigns with the 14th 
only two had attained the age of twenty-one, George Keppel 
being scarcely sixteen—made instruction essential.? All officers 
in cavalry and infantry alike who mention the subject testify 
that their home training proved woefully inadequate in the 
Peninsula. 

The men seem to have had an instinctive knowledge of 
what hardships were necessary for the success of an operation 
and what were due to carelessness. For instance, the troops 
before the very successful surprise of the French at Arroyo dos 


1 Pp. 175-6. 

2 Pp, 218-20, 248-9. 

3 Mrs. Ward, Recollections of an Old Soldier... Colonel Tidy (London, 1849), pp. 
105-7. 
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Molinos cheerfully accepted the order not to light fires before 
the attack although it rained incessantly and they had no tents. 
On other occasions they resented orders to halt in the middle 
of a river with the water up to their necks or to keep their ranks 
for five hours without moving in the pouring rain.1 Most of 
them would respond to the right kind of treatment. Hope tells 
a story of a new recruit who sought leave to retire to the rear 
because he was sick on the morning of the battle of Vittoria. 
His captain led him to Colonel Cameron who tured him 
around to face the French and asked if he could see them. 
Receiving an affirmative reply he said: “Well, my man, those 
fellows you see on the top of the hill are the best doctors in the 
world for complaints like yours, and by if I live you shall 
consult them this day.’ The man went back to his companions, 
very dejected at first, but soon joined in the fray and behaved 
well henceforth. The moral Hope drew was that young soldiers 
should always be incorporated with old when going into action 
for the first time. The men did not fail to appreciate what a 
conscientious officer did to promote their comfort or, at least, 
save them from unnecessary hardship. The 92nd had been driven 
back from the Maya Pass (July 25, 1813) after suffering heavy 
casualties. Hope’s company, below strength at the time, lost 
eleven killed and thirty-five wounded. Yet the survivors, 
fatigued in body and troubled in spirit at the enforced retreat, 
erected for Hope a hut fitted with a table which he found 
‘groaning under a load of soup, bouilli, beef-steaks, young 
potatoes, and a bottle of very good brandy.’ To have parted 
with these luxuries at a time when food was not abundant 
proves the very high regard they had for their officer. A captain 
in the 4oth, “as nice a man as ever commanded in the Peninsula’ 
and always sharing everything with the men, was given a gold- 
mounted sword and a gold plate out of a cap which his soldiers 
had captured from a Frenchman. 

Young officers also could appreciate their seniors’ guidance. 
Colin Campbell, later the famous Lord Clyde, when not yet 
sixteen, though a lieutenant of the 9th, was present at Vimiero. 
His captain, an officer with years of experience, took him by 


1 Hope, pp. 83-4, 91, 286. 
4 Hope, pp. 280-1, 315; The Autobiography o {Sergeant William Lawrence, pp. 149, 153. 
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the hand and led him up and down in front of the leading com- 
pany then under artillery fire. This gave him confidence and 
“was the greatest kindness that could have been shown me at such 
a time, and through life I have felt grateful for it.”! In both these 
instances thoughtfulness earned its reward. 

In one respect many officers persistently closed their eyes to 
indiscipline. They failed to insist that their men respect the 
rights of property and were often ready to profit from raids on 
farmyards. An incident Bell records is probably typical. Invited 
to have a cup of tea with an old campaigner he was surprised to 
see a savoury pork chop frying. Knowing it could not have been 
issued as part of the ration he asked whence it came. ‘Well,’ 
was the reply, ‘my man Ned there has a sharp eye and a sharp 
bayonet, and if these pigs will intrude upon us at night, it is at their 
own risk; you will learn more about these little private affairs 
time enough.” So long as officers connived at stealing Welling- 
ton fulminated in vain. He eventually so organized the commis- 
sariat that there was rarely an excuse for robbing hen-roosts. 
But the soldier had to be well fed or he would plunder. The 
amount he ate and drank was a constant source of amazement to 
the Portuguese and Spaniards. 

In times of stress when marches were long and supplies short, 
the qualities of leadership, or their absence, were most con- 
spicuous. Then the officer should use every opportunity, how- 
ever ludicrous, ‘to beguile the soldier of his cares.’? Even a 
commanding officer’s oddities had their uses. Private Wheeler 
describes how the s1st at Fuentes de Onoro was retreating under 
fire and Colonel Mainwaring was calling out ‘right, left’ as if 
drilling the regiment. When he noticed a man out of step he 
would shout, “That fellow is out of step, keep step and they cannot 
hurt us,’ or, naming a man, would tell the sergeant-major to 
‘mark him for drill.’ When a cannon-ball frightened his horse 
he said: “You are a coward. I will stop your corn three days.’ 


1 Lawrence Shadwell, Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde (Edinburgh and London, 1881), 
I, 4-5. 

2 Bell, I, 13-14. Cf. John Harley, The Veteran, or Forty Years in the British Service 
(London, 1838), II, 59-60. Harley confesses that he often profited from his batman’s 
stealing food and enters the plea ‘necessity knows no law.’ 

3 Kincaid, Random Shots, pp. 94-5. 

4 Letter of May 21, 1811. 
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There was another way in which officers failed to set a good 
example in addition to winking at the theft of food. Many of 
them drank to excess. Hard drinking was common then in 
England, and the transference of the evil habit to the Peninsula 
was probably unavoidable, especially when wine was always 
cheap and often free—thanks to the plunder of wine-cellars. 
The men at least had the excuse that they could not obtain, as 
at home, beer or ale. The only teetotal beverage they liked, tea, 
was hard to obtain and required a fire and perhaps milk and 
sugar, whereas wine or brandy could be immediately tossed off. 

As for the officers, generalization is difficult. A Frenchman, 
writing about the English people in the year of Waterloo, 
boldly stated that the ‘English officer was essentially an aristocrat’ 
and that ‘the British Army was an army of snobs,’ though ‘the 
universal snobbery produced here a maximum of good results.’? 
During part of the Peninsular War the Commander-in-Chief 
at the Horse Guards was Sir David Dundas who had begun his 
military career as a ‘fireworker’ in the artillery and who was not 
ashamed to relate that he had been so poor that he had walked 
from Edinburgh to London to join up.2, Under Wellington’s 
command was John Elley, of so obscure an origin that his parent- 
age and date and place of birth are unknown, but who from a 
trooper rose to be a lieutenant-general and a K.C.B.3 But two 
swallows do not make a summer. Wellington, however, can be 
cited to prove that in his opinion the aristocracy was not unduly 
favoured, but rather the reverse. 

I have never been able to understand the principle on which the claims 
of gentlemen of family, fortune, and influence in the country, to promotion 
in the army, founded on their military conduct, and character, and services, 
should be rejected, while the claims of others, not better founded on military 
pretensions, were invariably attended to. It would be desirable, certainly, 
that the only claim to promotion should be military merit; but this is a degree 
of perfection to which the disposal of military patronage has never been, 


and cannot be, I believe, brought in any military establishment. . . . If there 
is to be any influence in the disposal of military patronage, in aid of military 


1 Elie Halévy, A History of the English People in 1815, trans. E. I. Watkin and D. A. 
Barker (New York, 1924), pp. 72-3. This verdict can be compared with General Foy’s, 
written five days after Waterloo: the English officers ‘are the bravest and most patriotic 
in Europe.’ Vie Militaire, p. 277. 
eee peny Bunbury, Narratives of Some Passages in the Great War with France (London, 

, p. 46. 
8 Elley must have been very economical because he purchased his promotions. 
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merit, can there be any in our army so legitimate as that of family connexion, 
fortune, and influence in the country?! 

From the commander-in-chief to one of his lieutenants is a 
long descent but they both wrote alike. 

With regard to officers [commented Kincaid] in war we had but a slender 
sprinkling of the aristocracy among us. . . . I have often lamented, however, 
that a greater number had not been induced to try their fortunes on the tented 
field, for I have ever found that their presence and example tended to correct 
many existing evils. How it should have happened I leave to others, but I 
have rarely known one who was not beloved by those under him. They were 
not better officers, nor were they better or braver men than the soldiers of 
fortune, with which they were mingled; but there was a degree of refinement 
in all their actions, even in mischief, which commanded the respect of the 
soldiers while those who had been framed in rougher molds, and left un- 
polished, were sometimes obliged to have recourse to harsh measures to 
enforce it. The example was, therefore, invaluable for its tendency to show 
that habitual severity was not a necessary ingredient in the art of governing.” 


As to snobbery, the cases noted arose from seniority of rank, 
not from ancient lineage or class distinction. That amusing, 
fictitious character, ‘Johnny Newcome, the fop on active 
service, was not given an aristocratic birth but sprang from the 
nouveau riche. The system of allowing the purchase of com- 
missions certainly gave the rich an unfair advantage, and the 
social climber may have improved his status thereby. So far as 
a relatively few instances permit any generalization, the new rich 
rather than the old nobility seem to have provided the snobs. 
There are complaints that the British soldier fought ‘under the 
cold shade of aristocracy’ but they seem to refer to the govern- 
ment at home or the Horse Guards rather than to the army in 
the field and may reflect political animus.’ 

The French historian already cited commented on the im- 
perfect discipline of the British army and asserted that ‘one of 
the causes, if not the essential cause’ was its aristocratic organiza- 
tion. The three ‘chronic diseases’ he mentioned were ‘disorder, 
drunkenness and plunder.’ Many examples could easily be 
supplied and a long list of Wellington’s denunciations of these 
three evils could be readily compiled. Nevertheless, there is one 
unanswerable argument to the French historian’s criticism— 

1 To Torrens, August 4, 1810. Dispatches, VI, 325. 


2 Random Shots, pp. 174-5. : 
3 See, for instance, Bell, I, 35, and J. Leach, Rambles along the Styx, passim. 
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the people of southern France much preferred to be invaded by 
British troops than to be defended by their own countrymen. 
What were crimes when committed in Wellington’s army 
were venial offences, if that, in their enemies’ forces. To live 
by plunder was a French soldier’s duty. 

A study of the six years’ campaign in the Peninsula may not 
enhance admiration of the military successes of Wellington and 
his army. That part of the story has been well known since 
Napier’s History appeared. What may be surprising is that the 
characters of the leader, his officers, and men can stand the closest 
scrutiny. Of course, Wellington and his lieutenants had their 
faults and soldiers were guilty of crimes. Yet the clearer the 
realization of the difficulties confronting the British army in the 
Peninsula, the greater the admiration for the soldiers who over- 
came them. Composed of every stratum of society from a duke’s 
son to a jail-bird, the army had become a unified whole. In spite 
of occasional lapses the army steadily improved in discipline 
as the commissariat improved. If the army could have been 
always well fed and regularly paid, the cases of disorder and 
plunder and, perhaps, of drunkenness, would have been halved 
or more than halved. Martial valour alone might have gained 
isolated victories, but campaigns could not have been won 
against the superior French forces but for the daily care 
for the men’s welfare and comfort exercised by Wellington 
and all officers who performed their duties. 


CHAPTER VI 
AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONS 


| taj aon the Peninsular War the British army spent six 
years in a land alien in culture, economy, language, and 
religion. Few of its members are likely to have studied books 
about Portugal, Spain, and southern France, and their attitude 
was rather that of casual tourists without guide books in a strange 
land than of serious students. A few felt they were engaged in 
foreign travel as well as a military campaign, and did their best 
to see as much of the country as their duties permitted. Moyle 
Sherer is exceptional in devoting more of his volume of Recollections 
to descriptions of towns and the countryside than to fighting, 
and his comments show that he could overcome insular prejudices 
better than most of his comrades. He often spent profitably in 
exploration hours that might otherwise have been wasted in 
idleness or carousing. 

Lovers of nature, like Gomm, enjoyed long rides in the vicinity 
of their quarters, and some found much of interest in the art 
and architecture to be seen, especially ecclesiastical. Roman 
remains, notably aqueducts and bridges, often elicited comment 
from those with a classical education. Convents were always 
visited if opportunities afforded, but rather to talk to the nuns 
through gratings than to inspect the buildings. Monasteries might 
have attractions of a very different kind, good meals, a library, 
and, occasionally at least, a billiard table. 

The standard of living was lower in the Peninsula than at 
home—much lower in the districts ravaged by the French— 
and the excessive use of garlic and olive oil might make the local 
dishes unpalatable. Salt and butter were nearly always scarce. 
Britons were less conservative about liquors and most freely 
drank whatever wines or brandies were available. They found 
chocolate was the local beverage at breakfast. Tea was a luxury? 


1 Peninsular Sketches, ed. W. H. Maxwell, II, 270. 

2 On the retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras Tomkinson (p. 47) saw a dragoon tie 
up the bottoms of a pair of breeches, fill them with tea, and carry them round his neck. 
There are many references to carrying tea loose in pockets. 
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and the inhabitants sometimes did not know how to brew it. 
Sir Howard Douglas, the guest of an archbishop, asked for tea. 
A long delay ensued and then he was offered the stewed tea leaves 
only. When he explained that he wanted the water in which 
the leaves had been boiled he was told it had been thrown 
away.t 

The language difficulty became less serious as time advanced 
and many, like Wellington, could read and converse in Portu- 
guese or Spanish even if they hesitated to write it. For the 
English and Scots, but not the Irish, religious differences sometimes 
caused trouble, particularly when the Protestant soldier wished 
to marry or carry off a Catholic girl. At first Britons were 
welcomed with open arms and their offers of payment were 
frequently declined by their eager hosts. But this kindly dis- 
position changed when the Portuguese found that their thought- 
less guests took as a right what was offered in politeness, ridiculed 
their simple habits and plain diet, their dress and especially 
their religious observances, and misbehaved when drunk. The 
English, thought Sherer, though admired on the Continent 
as an enlightened and brave people, 
cannot make themselves beloved; they are not content with being great, 
they must be thought so, and told so. They will not bend with good humour 
to the customs of other nations . . . wherever they march or travel, they bear 
with them a haughty air of conscious superiority and expect that their customs, 


habits, and opinions should supersede, or at least suspend, those of all the 
countries through which they pass.3 


This partial alienation of the army from the country they 
had come to save made amusements and recreations essential 
to secure contentment. These varied handicaps had to be over- 
come or the army might have been mutinous. The course of the 
war condemned many to long periods of inactivity when they 
lived for the most part in towns, villages, or camps. Even when in 
large cities arrears of pay might prevent them from indulging 
in expensive pursuits. They were often thrown on their own 
resources to while away the time. 

From the frequent similes or metaphors which compared the 


1S. D. Fullom, Life of Douglas, pp. 133-4. 


* Tomkinson comments (p. 2) that on landing no one in the 16th Light Dragoons 
could speak a single word of Portuguese. 


5 Recollections of the Peninsula (London, 1823), pp. 36-7. 
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war to a game and, above all, from Wellington’s remark that at 
Waterloo ‘young ensigns and lieutenants, who had never seen 
a battle before, rushed to meet death as if they had been playing 
at cricket,’ it may be inferred that sportsmen abounded in the 
army. One of the most famous was Captain Mellish, aide-de- 
camp to General Ferguson in 1808, an assistant adjutant-general 
under Wellington, and later a licutenant-colonel and equerry 
to the Prince Regent. He had obtained great celebrity on the 
turf, was the best-known patron of pugilists, a capital driver of a 
four-in-hand, a painter, and altogether an admirable Crichton.t 
His services on the improvised race tracks must have been 
invaluable. 

How the officers and men amused themselves in the Peninsula 
depended on the local facilities. Playing cricket is very rarely 
mentioned in the many letters and narratives that survive. 
Gomm is exceptional in relating that at Sabugal in June, 1811, 
they played cricket till their legs were tired.2 Yet a game of 
cricket in those days required no equipment that could not 
easily be procured locally, and underhand bowling did not make 
a smooth pitch essential. The general silence about cricket need 
mean no more than that narrators did not think a game worth 
recording. There were certainly plenty of cricketers in the army. 
As far back as 1785, Sir Thomas Graham had taken a distin- 
guished part in the first cricket match in Scotland of which the 
score has been preserved. His diary while at Cadiz has the laconic 
entry ‘cricket match.’ On the eve of departure for Lisbon, 
Captain Patterson of the soth records a game arranged by the 
captain of the warship on which the officers embarked.’ As 


1 Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers (London, 1856), p. 292; Mellish died 
July 24, 1817. A life is in the Gentleman’s Magazine 87, II (1817), 275-7. 

2 Letters of Gomm, p. 226. 

3 Life of Graham in D.N.B.: The Adventures of Captain John Patterson (London, 1837), 
p. 143. Major H. S. Altham in an article on ‘Cricket in War-Time’ asserts that ‘the Light 
Division got up a match shortly before Busaco’ (Wisden, Cricketers’ Almanack, 1940, 
p- 43). I have found no details, but several accounts of the Peninsular War compare a 
cannon-ball bounding along to a cricket ball and another records that some soldiers 
boasted that they had no more fear of going into battle than of entering a cricket ground 
(G. R. Gleig, The Hussar (London, 1837), I, 5; George Wood, The Subaltern Officer 
(London, 1826), p. 55; Thomas Morris, The Three Serjeants (London, 1856), p. 117). 
Cowell records scoring fifty runs in a match against the garrison at Valenciennes during 
the occupation of France after Waterloo (Leaves, p. 243): it is likely that similar matches 
were played in the Peninsula. The above citations show that officers and men must have 
been familiar with the game. 
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football required no more than a ball and sticks or coats for goal 
posts, there were probably many scratch games, but the mentions 
of it give no particulars. Simmons is responsible for the longest 
reference: ‘I begin to take one hour’s exercise at football very 
frequently.’ No one refers, for instance, to a game between 
regiments! A little levelling of the ground close to a church 
and some shaping of wood to resemble rackets permitted ‘an 
apology for that active and delightful game.’? The absence of 
clubs and courses apparently prevented any golf. Boxing matches 
may have been too commonplace or too casual to be mentioned. 
Possibly this surmise may be true of cock-fighting. Similarly, 
notices of fishing are conspicuous by their absence, yet there must 
have been many who ‘whipped and flogged every river between 
Lisbon and Toulouse.’? Otherwise most of the games or recrea- 
tions familiar at home reappear in Spain and Portugal. 

A favourite sport was fox hunting. Wellington’s army cannot 
claim to have introduced this sport into the Peninsula, because 
a pack of hounds accompanied Sir John Moore’s Second Division, 
and whenever an opportunity occurred ‘an excellent view halloo 
was frequently afforded, to the great delight of the sporting 
characters in our line.’ No one seems to have recorded the first 
arrival of a pack of hounds for Wellington, but he may have had 
a pack in 1809, and certainly had one by 1811.5 From 1812 on- 
ward many noticed his fondness for hunting. In his dispatches 
several references appear, one written during the siege of Burgos. 
‘| hope we shall soon have Waters again,’ he told Stewart, ‘par- 
ticularly as the hunting season is coming on apace, the hounds 
are on the road, and I shall want Waters for the earth-stopping 
business, if not for that of the A.G. He has been very near dying, 
poor fellow, and what is worse, I heard he lost all his dogs, 
including Sevilla.’ All whose duties permitted were free to 

1 A British Rifle Man, p. 182; Journal of a Soldier (in Constable’s Miscellany, XXVII 
(Edinburgh, 1828), pp. 85, 89) mentions that ‘our time was spent at football.’ 


* Kincaid, Random Shots, p. 132; Leach, Rough Sketches, p. 120; Cooke, Memoirs of the 
Late War, I, 130. 

3 The citation is from J. Leach, Rambles along the Styx, which contains anecdotes about 
Peninsular officers disguised under fictitious names as well as many grumbles at the 
system of promotion then used. Gleig is an exception because there are several references 
to fishing in The Subaltern. 

4 Patterson, p. 61. 5 Dispatches, IX, 490. 

§ Lord Londonderry (Peninsular War (London, 1829), II, 44) mentions hunting within 
the lines of Torres Vedras, but does not specifically refer to hounds until the next summer. 
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enjoy a day’s hunting with the commander-in-chief, who 
toward the end of the war is described as ‘dressed in a light-blue 
frock-coat [the colour of the Hatfield hunt] which had been sent 
out to him as a present from Lady Salisbury . . . an enthusiastic 
admirer of his lordship.’! In the spring of 1813 he hunted almost 
every other day, having a good stud of eight hunters. 

Curiously enough, a woman supplies the best account of 
Wellington’s hunting on the Peninsula. On one occasion a 
rifleman, well mounted, was invited to join the hunt, and he and 
his commander-in-chief were soon ahead of the field. The 
subaltern admired the bold riding of his chief who never swerved 
right or left, but took every wall he came to. Just when a kill 
seemed certain the fox went to ground under a rock whence 
Wellington, with his hunting crop and a terrier, failed to dislodge 
it.2 He is said to have known nothing about the sport, but en- 
joyed a good gallop. Graham mentions that the Guards furnished 
a huntsman who appeared dressed in a bright scarlet coat. As 
he is said to have known his business, presumably the hunts 
were better organized.? Hill was sent a pack of hounds by his 
brother, and rejoiced at the amusement his officers would enjoy 
because they ‘are entitled to every recreation circumstances will 
admit of.’ Early in 1813 eighteen couples of foxhounds arrived 
for Stewart, and toward the end of the war most divisions seem 
to have had a pack.’ Kills were few. For want of a skilled 


1 The Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronow (London, 1900), I, 8-9. Another 
description gives ‘sky-blue and black cape.’ Private Journal of F. S. Larpent, Il, 147. The 
unknown author of the Journal of a Soldier (pp. 103-4) states that on the retreat from Sala- 
manca in November, 1812, he and four others of the 71st Foot ‘were sent to break biscuit 
and make a mess for Lord Wellington’s hounds. I was very hungry, and thought it a 
good job at the time, as we got our own fill, while we broke the biscuit—a thing I had not 
got for some days. When thus engaged, the prodigal son never once was out of my mind; 
and I sighed, as I fed the dogs, over my humble situation and ruined hopes.’ This passage 
is quoted and criticized by Captain George Wood (pp. 147-50) on three grounds, that 
the hounds were looked after by Wellington’s servants, that the hounds would have been 
given meat from the many horses that died during the retreat, and that the men would 
have mutinied if dogs had been given biscuit when they had none. 

2 Mrs. Fitzmaurice, p. 193. Wellington’s fearless riding is the subject of several 
comments. See Malmesbury, Letters, II, 240: ‘Lord Wellington got a tumble two days 
ago [i.e. December 21, 1811] and hurt himself a little. He will certainly break his neck 
some day.’ 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Graham MSS., p. 159. 

4 Letters of October 1, 1811, in Edwin Sidney’s The Life of Lord Hill (London, 1845), 

. 164. 
: 5 Journal du Lieutenant Woodberry, trans. by George Hélie (Paris, 1896), February 18, 
1813. 
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whipper-in the hounds straggled all over the place and the 
foxes escaped to their holes in the rocks. Others kept dogs, but 
usually greyhounds, harriers, or mongrels rather than hounds. 
An officer of the gsth tried to form a pack by offering a dollar 
a head for any dog. He got together about fifteen couples— 
poodles, sheep-dogs, curs, and every species but the one wanted. 
When this motley pack was tried at a hunt, each dog ran howling 
to its former home. 

For those distant from headquarters, or, if near, too poor to 
keep a hunter, coursing was an excellent substitute for fox 
hunting and had the additional attraction that it might add variety 
to the monotonous diet. From the commander-in-chief down 
to company officers, many kept greyhounds or dogs that passed 
as such. They might be slipped on almost any occasion. During 
the early manoeuvres around Salamanca in 1812, Wellington is 
said to have been in conversation with the Spanish general, 
Castanos, when a brace of greyhounds passed in pursuit of a 
hare. At once he gave the ‘view halloo’ and went after them at 
full speed, to the utter astonishment of the Spaniard. After the 
kill he returned and resumed his conversation as if nothing had 
happened.? The French recognized their opponents’ devotion to 
their greyhounds and when they followed their prey into the 
French quarters, they were politely returned. Sometimes the 
tedium of marching was relieved by allowing coursing alongside 
the column. During the advance to Vittoria, Sir Rowland Hill 
granted this indulgence which beguiled many a weary league. 
If the hare tried to escape through the column its fate was certain. 
Sometimes greyhound races were arranged. Harry Smith had a 
famous Spanish greyhound which he thought ‘the best the world 
ever produced’ and which he tried to match against one of 
Wellington’s dogs, but the race was prevented by the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo.® 

Horse racing, we are told, afforded ‘a fine opportunity for the 
lovers of the turf and of dress, to display their knowledge of both. 


1 J. Kincaid, Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, p. 193, noted that a captain kept a pack of 
harriers; Kincaid, Random Shots, p. 76. 

2 Ibid., pp. 150-1. 

3 Ibid., p. 36. 

4 Charles Cadell, Narrative, p. 150; [James Hope], The Military Memoirs of an Infant, 
Officer (Dublin, 1834), pp. 967. : : ‘ ! eo 

5 Autobiography, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (London, 1901), pp. 38-9. 
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Jockeys, adorned with all colours, were to be seen on the course, 
and the harlequin-like appearance of these equestrians was far 
from unpleasing.’ During the long waits in quarters, it is easy to 
believe that the races afforded the soldiers as much gratification 
as the more formal meetings at Epsom and Doncaster gave to 
their spectators at home.! Sometimes the race was between two 
horses only, with a considerable sum at stake.2 As an alternative 
there were donkey races, which Sir Lowry Cole’s batman 
thought the best sport of all? According to Bell the rider sat 
with his face to the donkey’s tail while a companion ran in front 
with a bunch of carrots. The same officer mentions foot-races 
for sweepstakes, a dollar an entry, the winner to take all except the 
stake returned to the second home. ‘Very few could beat me 
in this sport, and none with the pole.’ 

Betting was rarely recorded, probably because it was so usual. 
Sometimes bets were laid on military events and Bell records 
that wagers were made on the day when the second siege of 
Badajoz would begin, and when Pampeluna would surrender. 
Shooting was both a diversion and almost a necessity to add 
variety to the pot. As Leach said, hares, partridge, quails, and 
rabbits were an agreeable addition to the lean, ration beef. 
Probably, however, there were few fowling pieces available, and 
‘Brown Bess’ can scarcely have prevailed against birds. Welling- 
ton was obliged to issue general orders against officers’ shooting 
deer in royal or other parks without leave. He pointed out 
that such trespass was not only a breach of military discipline, 
but an invasion of the rights of property which would not be 
tolerated at home.’ 

Bull fighting made little appeal to Britons, presumably 
because they failed to perceive the skill and daring involved. 
Sometimes English cavalrymen took part in a bull fight and got 
wounded.* George Simmons of the Rifle Brigade made this 
comment on the bull fight arranged at Madrid in honour of 
Wellington in August, 1812: “The bulls were most tremendous 


1 William Grattan, Adventures of the Connaught Rangers, pp. 76-7. 

2 Grattan, p. 167. 

3 Memoirs of Sir Lowry Cole, ed. Maud Lowry Cole and Stephen Gwynn (London, 
1934), p. 67; Rough Notes, I, 12. 

4p, 119. 5 Rough Notes, pp. 26, 119. 6 Rough Sketches, p. 155. 

7 December 23, 1810. Supplementary Despatches, VII, 8. 

8 Woodberry, August 29, 1813; Journal of a Soldier, p. 110. 
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animals. The men that attacked them displayed the greatest 
intrepidity and courage. The poor horses suffered the most.’ 
Lieutenant Hope denounced the ‘savage-like amusement’ and 
thought that English women, unlike Spanish, would not admire 
a sport ‘the principal feature of which is cruelty.” 

Officers and men alike enjoyed the hoaxes and horse-play 
occasionally practised. The most elaborate hoax was the report 
spread around Lisbon that an officer would walk across the Tagus 
in cork boots. Huge crowds assembled, boats were hired at 
extortionate rates, and nothing happened.* The prime example of 
horse-play was supplied by the Light Division. A large pig was 
commandeered, anda tube filled with damp gunpowder made into 
a paste was fastened to its back from ears to tail. When ignited 
the tube burnt like a sky-rocket. On market days such a pig 
would be turned loose to run amok, upsetting the vendors and 
their wares in all directions. On one occasion the pig ended in a 
stable filled with chopped straw, and the perpetrators of this frolic 
were lucky to have been able promptly to extinguish the fire 
before any serious damage was done.4 

In some regiments at least, officers not only organized games 
for the men but took part in them. Mrs. Fitzmaurice remarks 
of the 9sth that officers joined the men in all kinds of athletic 
exercises, and names Crampton, Uniacke, and Johnstone as 
promoters of games of cricket, football, rackets, leaping, run- 
ning, and casting the stone. These amusements, she felt, helped 
to soften ‘the rugged features of war.® In addition to these games, 
or some of them, the laughable spectacle might be seen of the 
men’s chasing a greasy pig which became the property of its 
captor.® 

Apart from occasional references of this kind, little is known 
of the recreations of the rank and file. Before Santarem Colonel 
Cadogan made the smartest men run races, and rewarded them 
with rum. In the 85th Regiment the men are said to have been 
encouraged by prizes to run and leap.?- Whether the rest of the 


1 A British Rifle Man (London, 1899), p. 249. 

2 Military Memoirs, p. 158. Bell queried whether bull fighting was more cruel than 
cock fighting. Rough Notes, I, 128. 

3 Warre, p. 204. 4 Leach, Rambles, p. 26, seems to be the sole authority. 

5 Recollections of a Rifleman’s Wife (London, 1851), p. 177. 

8 David Scott Daniell, Cap of Honour, p. 120. 

7 Journal of a Soldier, p. 54; Gleig, The Subaltern, p. 248. 
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Light Division regarded as amusement their marches with full 
battle equipment to the Caya to bathe is doubtful, but, thanks to 
Colonel Beckwith, the Riflemen certainly did. They were 
allowed to go in light fatigue dress, foraging caps, and armed 
only with sticks. Their officers were asked to take along their 
fowling pieces and greyhounds. The battalion was extended in a 
long concave line in skirmishing order. Hares, rabbits, and part- 
ridges were soon started and shooting, coursing, and belabouring 
accounted for many on both journeys. Though a John Bull 
accustomed to preserving his game would have frowned upon 
such methods, the men thoroughly enjoyed the sport and the 
addition to their rations.1_ The story was told of a Rifleman in 
action who seeing a hare at once prepared to shoot it in prefer- 
ence to a Frenchman, but was stopped by an officer. He is said 
to have replied to a reprimand that he could kill a Frenchman 
every day but not a hare for the officer’s supper.2_ Otherwise, how 
the men amused themselves outdoors is to some extent a matter 
of surmise. 

Certainly some of their activities were unlawful—poaching 
or stealing. It is difficult to say whether they were impelled to 
these dangerous pursuits by the desire to obtain a tastier diet than 
the rations provided or whether by a love of adventure or desire 
of acquisition. Whatever the cause, there were many raids on 
neighbouring farms or even houses. Sometimes lack of food 
made plundering seem venial. Gough of the 87th explained: 
“Want of provisions has also produced thieving, which is hard to 
eradicate, I am sorry to say, in an Irishman.’? The Irish were far 
from being the only thieves because almost throughout the army 
the habit of scrounging was very prevalent—as it is said to have 
been during World War I. 

The outdoor recreations had two advantages not yet mentioned. 
Participation by all helped to transform the army from a collec- 
tion of units into a harmonious whole. Officers met other 
officers and officers their men in closer intimacy than on more 
formal occasions, and had opportunities of studying each other 

1 Rough Sketches, pp. 109-10. 
2 There are two versions of this story, one in Mrs. Fitzmaurice, p. 178, and the other in 
Kincaid, Random Shots, p. 58. 


3R.S. Rait, The Life and Campaigns of Hugh First Viscount Gough (Westminster, 1903), 
I, 103. 
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when differences of rank tended to be obliterated. Wellington 
on the hunting field could observe the characters of his sub- 
ordinates and acquire a better insight into them than under 
normal conditions.! The junior officer too could see his superiors 
in sporting mood, and forget for the moment the gradations of 
rank as well as class distinctions. In the dark evenings or on 
rainy days outdoor recreations were impossible, so other forms of 
amusement had to be devised. 

For the first four years of the war the soldiers were rarely 
supplied with tents and unless quartered in a town or village 
had to lie out on the ground in summer and winter alike. If 
billeted on a family the traditional fondness of the British 
soldier for children might find scope. The unknown author of a 
Journal of a Soldier taught the children of a family to read, for 
which his hosts felt they could never be sufficiently grateful. 
Incidental references, too many to be noted separately, leave 
the impression that the majority of soldiers behaved well accord- 
ing to their standards when quartered in occupied houses. They 
seem to have broken down the language barrier, and sometimes 
contributed their rations to the meals which they helped to 
prepare. Then soldiers and Spaniards sat down together to 
enjoy the repast. When they departed, the gifts they received 
suggest they were regretted. In their turn they sometimes gave 
away their last bit of food even when uncertain where the next 
meal would come from. 

If in bivouac the soldiers had to rely upon their own devices 
to amuse themselves. In winter their solace was a fire, around 
which they sat smoking and drinking if tobacco and wine were 
available. It is said that a countryman when asked about Words- 
worth’s habits replied: ‘As for his habits, he had noan, niver 
knew him with a pot i’ his hand, or a pipe i’ his mouth.’® The 
average British soldier was unlike Wordsworth. Round the fire 
the old soldiers told their tales of incredible adventures to the 
gaping newcomer. Some of the most popular anecdotes were 
grim, like the one about a young Irishman who thrust his 
bayonet through a Frenchman at Ciudad Rodrigo and then 
apostrophized it: “Holy Moses! How easy you went into him!’ 


1 This is Kincaid’s opinion, Random Shots, pp. 152-3. 
2 Wordsworthiana (London, 1889), ed. William Knight, p. 97. 
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On one occasion some officers of the 95th were quartered in 
the same building as the men, so that the former could hear the 
tales the latter told. An Englishman relates his unfortunate 
matrimonial speculations and an Irishman his courtship of Kitty, 
an assistant in a millinery shop in Sackville Street, Dublin, which 
ended in the watch-house. Then one of the officers spins a yarn 
about a will which provided that everyone in the vicinity should 
be invited to the testator’s funeral and well filled with drink 
before the procession got under way. 

Singing, usually unaccompanied, was often heard. If quar- 
tered in a village, the regimental band sometimes provided music 
for dancing with the local belles. The soldier could not give 
formal balls, but he sometimes enjoyed an informal dance. If 
no musician was available, the girls with their castanets set the 
time. A hussar, billeted upon an elderly gentleman with three 
daughters devoted to music, induced a band of the German 
Legion to play for them. In their turn, they gave balls and 
suppers to their neighbours and no doubt some long evenings 
were spent very pleasantly.2 There was, however, always the 
difficulty that the more modest of the soldiers were shocked at 
the licence the women enjoyed. 

They have one dance which I never saw in any other place; they call it 
fandango. 1 can hardly say it is a dance, for it is scarcely decent. The dancers 
first run to each other, as if they are looking for one another, then the woman 
runs away, the man follows; next he runs and she follows. This they do 
alternately, all the time using the most expressive gestures, until both seem 
overcome; when they retire and another couple take their place. This dance 


had a great effect upon us; but the Spaniards saw it without being moved, 
and laughed at the quick breathing and amorous looks of our men.* 


At the end of the war, the sergeants of the 42nd Highlanders 
held their annual ball, a custom which dated at least as far back 
as the battle of Alexandria. Other anniversaries are said to have 
been observed as circumstances permitted. The sergeants were 
imitated in turn by the corporals, musicians, the drummers, and 
the officers’ servants. The privates apparently were content to 
partake of the liquors provided—brandy at a penny a gill, and 
a quart of good wine for threepence. These indulgences had 

1 Peninsular Sketches, I, 249; Kincaid, Random Shots, pp. 64-76. These stories seem in 


much the same vein as those in Lever’s Charles O’ Malley. 
2 Gleig, The Hussar, I, 284. 3 Journal of a Soldier, p. 110. 
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to be forbidden, however, because the sergeants used to march 
to their barracks preceded by the band 

attempting to play. This debasing exhibition concluded by our drawing up 
on the mall in front of the barrack to show ourselves sober to the rest of the 
regiment, by dancing a reel, to convince them we were so. It was something to 
the credit of the women that they had retired before this public trial of sobriety 


or drunkenness took place.+ 


St. Patrick’s Day was duly celebrated not only by Irishmen, 
because, according to Anton, on one occasion three divisions 
formed a drunken camp.? In the 18th Hussars there were not a 
few broken heads after the men had drunk like fish and as if 
they would never see another St. Patrick’s Day. However, the 
men were following their officers’ example if the halfdozen 
Woodberry entertained were a fair sample—they were so 
intoxicated that he wondered how they would get to their 
quarters. 

One source of possible trouble was the difference of religion 
between the soldiers and the inhabitants, and, surprising as it 
may seem, this provided its amusements—though they might 
be sacrilegious to a Roman Catholic. The British had no respect 
for holy relics and were delighted when they found out how 
miracles were worked. Stationed in a chapel, they discovered 
how the eyes of a saint were moved by strings and amused their 
comrades by their ingenuity until they broke the apparatus. 
Though the British were scornful of Roman Catholicism, 
they were themselves annoyed when treated as heretics. Some 
called themselves Irishmen to conciliate their hosts, but others 
used rougher methods. Private Wheeler, stationed with others in 
a large building, was irritated because the women of the house- 
hold used to gather round the fire and made him feel that a 
heretic was an unwelcome guest. He prepared a kind of fire- 
work from his cartridge powder and ignited it at the hearth. 
When it went off, up jumped all the women, calling upon all 
the saints on the calendar and running into the next room, where 
a comrade played a similar trick on them. Driven downstairs, 
thenceforth they left the fires to the soldiers. A soldier, left to 
stir the vegetable soup, introduced some meat though he knew 


1 James Anton, Retrospect of a Military Life (Edinburgh, n.d.), pp. 141-2. 
2 Ibid., 120. Woodberry, March 17, 1813. 
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it was Lent. When his Spanish hosts returned they complimented 
him on his skill as a cook. He then told them how he had 
improved the soup, whereupon they sent for the priest who 
cursed him to everlasting damnation. Thereafter, he naively 
confessed, relations were strained. 

Officers were as disrespectful as men to the religion of their 
allies. During a halt at Portalegre a ‘young, gallant, and hilarious 
major-general’ gave a dinner to some of his officers at the bishop’s 
palace where he was quartered. The weather was hot, the wine 
plentiful. Tempted by a wardrobe of priestly garments, the 
officers dressed up and marched in procession through the streets 
with long candles in their hands, their unintelligible chanting 
being interrupted by fits of laughter. As it was late and the 
inhabitants asleep no great scandal was caused, but when 
Wellington learnt of this escapade he administered a severe 
rebuke.? In December, 1811, Kincaid of the Rifle Brigade tells of 
‘a regular romping evening,’ after which, the ladies having been 
conducted home in safety, the officers began to snowball the 
friars who were leading them to their quarters with lanterns. 
Then ‘all sanctimony was forgotten; their oaths flew as thick as 
our snowballs.’ Anxiety next morning about the possible con- 
sequences was allayed by the friars, who paid an early visit and 
professed to have enjoyed the joke.? A regimental doctor got 
merry one night and tried to rescue the nuns from a convent, 
but he and others who joined him were repulsed by priests. 
The second-in-command was wounded in the fray and the doctor 
called off the assailants and attended to the injured officer.‘ 
Sometimes frolics were enjoyed at the expense of local officials. 
Larpent tells how ‘some of our military great boys’ got very tipsy 
commemorating the capture of Badajoz, visited a Portuguese 
magistrate, poured a bottle of blacking partly in his mouth 
and partly over him, and made him dress and go and help break 

1 Letters, p. 74; The Autobiography of Sergeant William Lawrence, pp. 60-1. 

2 Leaves, pp. 136-7. The officer may have been Peregrine Maitland, though he was 
not a major-general until June 4, 1814, but only an army colonel from January 1, 1812, 
and third major in the 1st Foot Guards. He is the only guardsman I can find who 
fulfils the two requirements in the Leaves—that he was at Wellington’s funeral and died 
in 1854. See Annual Register, 1854, p. 306. 

3 Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, pp. 97-8. Leach (in his Rough Sketches, p. 244) describes 


the same frolic in much the same way. 
4 George Bell, Rough Notes, p. 41. 
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‘poor C——’s only pane of glass and upset his bed’ with him 


in it. The judge advocate general’s comment was very mild: 
‘Soldiers, lawyers, and all, I see, are boys at times alike.’1 Con- 
vivial evenings were obviously many, but few seem to have been 
followed by excesses like the above. 

Probably the entertainments the officers enjoyed most were 
dinner, a ball, and supper. These Wellington arranged in March, 
1813, when he wished to celebrate in fitting style the investment 
of Lowry Cole with the Order of the Bath and at the same time 
to show his appreciation of his dukedom of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
To dinner came the heads of departments, generals, and public 
authorities—English and Spanish—to the number of sixty-five. 
In the evening about forty ladies and one hundred and fifty 
gentlemen attended the ball and supper. Food was half-cooked 
at Freneda, the headquarters, and transported to Ciudad Rodrigo 
along with plate sufficient for a change of silver at dinner. 
Glass and crockery came from Almeida. Champagne, claret, 
and port were brought from headquarters. Cards were prepared 
for every place at dinner to avoid confusion. The drawback 
was that the ballroom had holes in the roof and one in the floor, 
the results of the bombardment during the siege, and the dining- 
room walls were bare. But a mat was put over the hole and a 
sentry stationed there to warn dancers, and tapestries were bor- 
rowed to cover the walls. Two Spanish ladies and their escorts 
exhibited the bolero and fandango, but otherwise English 
country dances filled the programme. There were many toasts, 
‘Ferdinand the Seventh,’ ‘Death to all Frenchmen,’ and the like. 
After the ladies had departed the fun waxed fast and furious, and 
the Prince of Orange and General Vandeleur were chaired and 
the latter dropped. At first the Spaniards shouted ‘Vivas’ but 
soon learnt ‘hip, hip, hip, hurra!’ Wellington left before the 
end, but not until he had proved himself the most active man of 
the party. He rode seventeen miles to the dinner, was ‘in high 
glee,’ danced, stayed to supper, and at 3.30a.m. left for his 
headquarters, having been up twenty-four hours.? 

Sometimes balls did not go off so well. Lord Worcester 
gave one, to which came all the honest women of the place and 
their frail sisters. The former, finding the company they were in, 

1 Private Journal, 1, 139. 2 Larpent, I, 113-16, 
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left the ballroom in disgust. After this the tempo of the fan- 


dangos and quadrilles increased and some of the women con- 
ducted themselves immodestly. The bandsmen who were to 
provide the music drank so heavily beforehand that they were 
discovered in a room dancing naked except for their pelisses over 
their shoulders. As local women were present at this disgraceful 
scene it is not surprising to learn that a day or so later a hussar 
was found murdered, as Woodberry thought, through jealousy, 
and then another. 

On French soil the English were disappointed to find that the 
higher classes were inclined to boycott a ball given by the 
mayor of St. Jean de Luz, whether from patriotism or the 
observance of Lent is uncertain. The tradesmen’s daughters 
who attended convinced Larpent that Frenchwomen danced 
better than Englishwomen. A Rifleman thought that ‘mademoi- 
selle was really an exceedingly nice girl, and the most lively 
companion in arms [in a waltz] that I ever met.’ An unexpected 
diversion was a hornpipe by the mayor who had learnt it when a 
prisoner of war on the hulks at Plymouth? 

Occasionally a masked ball was arranged. The Light Division, 
in this as in other entertainments, seems to have been the most 
enterprising. Larpent described what he called ‘a sort of frolic- 
some masked ball’ which he attended with Vandeleur at Guinaldo. 
There were all the equivoque belles of the place, one or two being 
dressed as officers. Some of the officers were disguised as women 
and one as a Spanish farmer. Among the dances was a Sir Roger 
de Coverley. The harmony of the evening was spoiled by a 
quarrel of the two leading beauties. By ten o'clock the party 
was half-tipsy, so the general and the judge retired.® 

During the long wait first behind the lines of Torres Vedras 
and then before Santarem, the Riflemen converted an old house 
into a theatre. The soldiers’ blankets and greatcoats made the 
side scenes, but the play was ruined because wine and grog were 
consumed too freely by the performers while waiting for their 
calls4 On a later occasion an abandoned or empty chapel 
provided another theatre, but the beginning of the siege of 


1 Woodberry, July 7, 9, 10, and 11, 1813. 

3 Larpent, II, 260-2; Gronow, I, 8; Kincaid, p. 285. 
3 Private Journal, I, 39, 91. 

4 Leach, Rough Sketches, p. 191. 
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Ciudad Rodrigo is said to have prevented any performances. 
More fortunate later on, the Light Division had a theatre which, 
in the possibly biased view of one of its members, might have 
vied with half the provincial theatres in England if women had 
been available to take the female parts. One dark night Welling- 
ton and his staff rode twelve miles over execrable roads to see a 
performance of Sheridan’s play, The Rivals. For those who went 
behind the scenes the sight of Lydia Languish and Julia, who 
looked ‘somewhat feminine on the stage,’ drinking punch and 
smoking cigars was probably more laughable than the play.? 
Other sections of the army followed the example. Schaumann 
describes a large barn converted into a theatre in which officers 
acted and regimental bands supplied the orchestra. Shakespeare’s 
plays and favourite comedies were staged.* Cadell of the 28th 
relates how in the winter of 1812-13 they had an excellent theatre 
and were as happy as possible—Sir Rowland Hill doing all in his 
power to add to the amusements of those under his command. 

Freemasons started lodges but were obliged to desist, at 
Wellington’s orders, because the Roman Catholics objected so 
strongly. Some individuals, companies, regiments, or brigades 
established messes where hard drinking was the rule, if credence 
be given to a complaint of Schaumann’s—that those at a distance 
had a long ride to attend and then the return journey in the dark 
when drunk.’ The most original argument for intemperance 
was supplied by Sir A(?lexander) D(?ickson): ‘I mean to get 
drunk in order to make the fleas drunk; having discovered that 
after the first bite they fall powerless, and leave me to repose 
in peace the rest of the night.’ George Bell thought a good 
dinner the great event of the day. After eating, he explained, 
three hours of drinking wine followed, and then supper, and 
spiced wine and a stirrup cup. That two officers went home 
on indefinite leave for drunkenness seems a corollary.’ Often 
dinners were given ‘camp fashion,’ when each officer brought 
his batman, rations, chair, knife and fork, spoon, plate (not 


? According to Kincaid (p. 193) the bishop regularly cursed the performers. 

2 Ibid., pp. 298-9. 3 On the Road with Wellington, p. 327. 

4 Narrative, p. 147. 5 On the Road with Wellington, p. 327. 

® Henegan, I, 305-6. If the identification is correct, Henegan is giving Dickson a 
handle to his name prematurely. 

7 Larpent, II, 32, 184; Leaves, pp. 37-9. 
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plates), and any odd bit of food he might happen to have.t 
Singing, telling anecdotes and tall stories, fighting old battles 
over again, speculating about the next campaign, and discussing 
the latest news from England helped to pass the time. Though 
officers might laugh at the nonsensical lies they read, the arrival 
of newspapers was eagerly awaited. All from the commander- 
in-chief downward were grateful for the loan of the latest 
papers.2 On one critical occasion he is said to have kept back 
newspapers lest the officers would read them to the neglect of 
duty.’ If he was angered at the precise information the papers 
gave of the position of his different divisions or of the reinforce- 
ments on the way because these details were or might be useful 
to the enemy, his officers were probably grateful to learn where 
their brothers in arms were.* Very few letters written to officers 
have survived, though many sent home have been printed. 
In this respect, as in all other matters pertaining to the welfare of 
his army, Wellington took steps to see that letters for which the 
soldiers paid the postage as far as Lisbon were duly forwarded by 
the responsible officers.5 As regards officers’ letters, though he 
often deplored the indiscretion of their writers and their publica- 
tion in the press, he never proposed censorship. 

One trial of the army was the length of the war. Leave for 
England was grudgingly granted to senior officers if they per- 
sisted in asking for it, but rarely to their juniors, and never to the 
rank and file. Unable to go home, officers seem to have regarded 
Lisbon much as their descendants regarded Paris in World 
War I, though with this difference, that Lisbon was the normal 
port of disembarkation during the Peninsular War. 

A number of officers’ wives and children stayed at Lisbon 
during the war, hoping to see their husbands during leaves or to 
join them when billeted more or less permanently in a town. 
According to Henegan, the women, deprived of their natural 
protectors and no longer bound by the social conventions of their 
native land, gave free vent to their passions. Some took to 
drink, others to flirtations and intrigues. Visits by officers to 
the Portuguese capital sometimes led to scandal. On one occasion 


1 Woodberry, June 6, 1813. 

2 Hope thought newspapers the best of all presents. 

3 Woodberry, June 6, 1813. 4 Dispatches, VI, 241, 346, 611, etc. 
5 Supplementary Despatches, VII, 483-4. 6 J, 276-7. 
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Wellington rebuked a court martial for honourably acquitting 
an officer for an affray in a brothel—‘there is no man who un- 
fortunately commits this act who does not endeavour to conceal 
it from the world and his friends.’ Even when officers went to 
more respectable places they were liable to misbehave. Their 
irate leader commented: ‘I have been concerned to see officers 
in uniform with their hats on, upon the stage during the per- 
formance, and to hear of the riots and outrages which some of 
them have committed behind the scenes.’ He wanted them to 
conduct themselves as if at home, but they were probably too 
tipsy to control their exuberance. Possibly the belief that the 
dances were indecent tempted officers to treat actresses so 
cavalierly. Woodberry noted of a dancer that the more she 
displayed her figure the louder the applause.® 

Wellington did his best to see that officers at Lisbon, whether 
newly landed, on leave, or wounded, were comfortable. The 
reluctance of the Portuguese to have officers billeted upon private 
citizens excited his indignation. ‘Are the people of Lisbon,’ he 
asked, ‘so inhospitable that the Officers of these corps must be 
put, on their landing, into cold, damp, and dark empty houses, 
without the chance of getting anything to eat?! For his staff he 
maintained a house at his own expense and refused to accept 
private hospitality, so angry was he at the ingratitude towards an 
army which had saved Lisbon from a second French occupation.5 

Officers billeted in small towns or villages, perhaps for several 
winter months, might be nearly bored to death. Lieutenant 
Hope spent the winter of 1811-12 at Portalegre, where no 
public places of amusement relieved the monotony of the daily 
round, The countryside offered no pleasant walks. No books 
were on hand. Therefore, the idle officers used to frequent a 
place called ‘hell,’ to the detriment of their purses and morals. 
Some abandoned themselves wholly to the love of play—cards, 
billiards, and dice—to the neglect of their duties, so that in Hope’s 
opinion they became useless to the service.’ Probably privates 
imitated their superiors, because they certainly gambled at cards 


1 Dispatches, V, 221-2. 3 Tbid., V, 247. 
3 Simmons, p. 14; Woodberry, February 28, 1813. 
4 Dispatches, VII, 92. 5 Ibid., VIU, 188. 


8 Military Memoirs, I, 128-9; Bell (p. 11) noted that he had no books and never saw 
even a Bible during his service in the Peninsula. 
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when on garrison duty in the United Kingdom. An anonymous 
Scot of the 42nd confesses that he played cards in Ireland until 
he became their slave for two years. He names a couple of games, 
all-fours! and whist, both of some antiquity. He claims to have 
been a very successful gambler, but ‘lightly come, lightly gone: 
I was none the richer with all my winnings.’ Money, he found, 
was useless to a soldier. ‘It burns holes in his pockets, and out it 
pops to appear in the shape of good fellowship.’? There were, 

owever, two obstacles to card-playing on the Peninsula. 
The private probably did not have a pack, and even if he did, 
his billet was too often on the cold or wet ground, without other 
light than a fire, to permit much play. When tents became 
generally available in 1813 they must have been too crowded 
and too dark for any round game. Officers were more fortunate. 
After Woodberry had dined with Marshal Beresford, he sat 
down to a game of whist with an admiral, a general, and a 
colonel and lost five Spanish dollars. In southern France some 
officers of the Hussars played cards from daybreak to dinner 
time. Other allusions to cards include two by Tomkinson. 
When wounded, his servant held the cards, and master and man 
played all-fours against a sick dragoon. When on outpost duty 
he shared the shade of a tree with Somers Cocks who taught 
him piquet. As they remained stationary for a month, their one 
pack of cards became so marked that the backs were as revealing 
as the faces. On the whole, there are fewer references to indoor 
games than might have been expected—only one to chess and 
none to draughts. 

Considering the discomfort of campaigning and heavy drinking, 
and the hot tempers of officers, it is very surprising that so few 
duels are known to have been fought. As duelling was a serious 
crime, steps were likely to have been taken to conceal it by all con- 
cerned. Wellington mentions one duel in which a lieutenant of 
the second battalion, 66th Regiment, was killed. He was 
determined that the survivor should be tried.6 Quarrels were not 


1 All-fours, a game for two, is described in Charles Cotton, The Compleat Gamester 
(1674), reprinted in Games and Gamesters of the Restoration, ed. C. H. Hartmann (London, 
1930), pp. 53-5. 

2 Personal Narrative, pp. 19-20, 25, 42. 3 February 24, 1813; January 21, 1814. 

4 The Diary of a Cavalry Officer, pp. 15, 129 n. 

5 Gomm, p. 226. § Dispatches, V1, 57-8. 
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always settled in this conventional manner. Larpent relates 
how a commissary, R, was living with an English girl and how 
her affections were alienated by another commissary, $. The 
last-named and the girl made a suicide pact and she was shot dead, 
but S survived to take his chance of being hanged or confined 
as a madman for the rest of his days. 

Usually, however, mistresses were Portuguese or Spanish. 
These women seem to have been complacent, though some were 
betrayed by promises or expectations of marriage before yielding? 
The frankest narrator of his amorous adventures was Commissary 
August Ludolf Friedrich Schaumann, who was rarely denied. 
His taste was catholic, and he enjoyed the favours of many, 
especially the former wife of a dragoon who sold her to one 
commissary, who lost her to another, and who in his turn shared 
her with a third, though whether knowingly or not is uncertain. 
Like master, like man. Schaumann’s two clerks attached them- 
selves to two Portuguese girls and his batman to his English 
housekeeper. The last couple ran away together, but as she 
neglected to leave behind her husband’s savings, he pursued 
them and forced them to disgorge, but otherwise did not molest 
them. However, a commissary had unusual opportunities 
because he travelled hither and yon, could often choose his 
resting place, and—one hesitates to add—had access to the stores. 
Most officers seem to have been either less amorous than Schau- 
mann or less boastful of their successes. Many were content 
with flirtations and, like Kincaid, approved Byron’s couplet: 


Yet are Spain’s maids no race of Amazons 
But form’d for all the witching arts of love.t 


Very likely Woodberry’s adventures with the senoritas were 
typical. At first he thought worthy of record a long walk with 
two fine girls whose language he spoke better each day. Later, 
being bored, he went to talk to a nun, but the old sorceress of 
an abbess told him the alcalde had forbidden entry into the 


1 Private Journal, Ill, 211-13. Henegan (I, 278-89) gives rather a different version. 
He says the girl was the sister of R- ’s wife and that S was tried and sentenced 
to be hanged by Lord Ellenborough at the Old Bailey in 1814. He places R- in the 
Ordnance Department. 

2 For an attempt to seduce a local belle by a married officer who nevertheless proposed 
to marry her, see the story of Dolores in Maxwell, Peninsular Sketches, Il, 260-9. 

3 On the Road with Wellington, p. 221. 

4 Random Shots, quoting ‘Childe Harold,’ LVII. 
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convent to officers. Soon he began to have other ideas and quoted 
Bacon on marriage: “Wives are young men’s mistresses; com- 
panions for middle age; and old men’s nurses.’ Before long he 
was accused of falseness by two girls and translated and sang to 
them the lines from The Beggar's Opera: 


How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away 
But while you thus teaze me 

To neither a word will I say. 


The result may be imagined—he made them more angry with 
him than ever. Some months passed and he asked the fair 
Maria to accompany him during the campaign. She said: 
‘Marry me!’ But his reply was “No’ and a couple of lines 
apparently from another song: “With you I want to be amused 
and to play, I want to embrace you. But may I be hanged if I 
marry you.? By an odd coincidence, a few days later a man 
was brought up before a council of war for having lost his 
breeches. His wife confessed she had sold them. Upon which 
Woodberry made the not very profound comment that he had 
heard of a wife who wore the breeches but never before of one 
who sold them! 

Generalizations are rather dangerous, however, because most 
of the illicit relations recorded led to trouble—the rest remained 
unnoticed. Attempts to abduct daughters might provoke fathers 
or lovers to revenge. Sometimes such matters could be arranged 
amicably. Wellington informed Cole that the mother of a girl 
carried off by an unnamed officer had agreed that her daughter 
should not be punished and ‘above all’ should not be confined 
in a convent. The officer, therefore, was to restore the girl, or, 
on refusal, to be placed under close arrest and the girl sent home. 
If the injured family, however, wished to prosecute the officer 
according to Portuguese law, he was to be handed over to the 
civil authorities. He could not allow, he said, officers or men to 
disregard the laws of the country in which they were operating 
and commit with impunity outrages which were not punishable 
by the Mutiny Act and Articles of War.? 


1 May 1, July 17, August 21, 1813. February 13, 1814. AsI do not know the last song, 


I can only retranslate it. 
2 Dispatches, X, 209-10, 231-2. 
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Unfortunately, there was a dark side to the relations of British 
soldiers with Portuguese and Spanish women. After the storming 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and San Sebastian, many women 
were violated by the men maddened by bloodshed and drink. 
Otherwise cases of rape seem to have been relatively few, and 
these were committed by marauders who had contrived to lag 
behind their regiments. Henegan found three little children 
clinging to the lifeless corpse of their father while the wife was 
in anguish. He concluded that the one had been slain in a vain 
attempt to save the other from attacks by some English stragglers. 

Looking back over the six years from 1808 to 1814, the 
impression grows that as the British army gradually adapted 
itself to the peculiar conditions obtaining in the Peninsula, it 
became contented, even cheerful. Indeed, to some of its members 
campaigning appeared almost a normal existence, which they 
were sorry to abandon at the advent of peace. Unquestionably 
recreations helped to render so long a sojourn in a strange land 
endurable, often agreeable. Lord Londonderry, who as Charles 
Stewart had not satisfied his exacting leader either as a cavalry 
officer or as adjutant-general, summed up the value of the sports 
enjoyed very fairly. 

Then, in our quarters, we lived gaily and well. A spirit of good-fellowship 
and hospitality everywhere prevailed; and in the midst of war,—balls, private 
theatricals and agreeable parties were things of continual occurrence. It is 
unnecessary to add that this system, whilst it detracted in no degree from the 
discipline and efficiency of the troops, spread abroad among those who came 


under its influence the very best disposition and temper; and all men really 
learned to love their occupation.? 


Though a staff officer may have led a gayer life than others, 
many narratives testify that their writers made the best of things. 
Like all British soldiers, Wellington’s men were very versatile 
and managed to find ways to amuse themselves much of the time. 
Most of those who wrote their reminiscences late in life looked 
back with pleasure as well as pride to the days they spent under 
Wellington’s command. 


171, 130-1. 4 Narrative of the Peninsular War (London, 1829), II, 182. 


CHAPTER VII 
WIVES AND CHILDREN 


fh WAYFARER in the Peninsula might have met a division 
of Wellington’s army presenting this panorama. The 
cavalry screen or light company appeared first. Then came 
the long line of scarlet of the infantry, three abreast, trudging along 
at a rate of two and a half miles an hour. The artillery pulled 
by horses and bullocks followed. Among the staff or a group of 
officers, a lady sat on horseback or on a mule. On a sunny 
morning she held up an umbrella in one hand, and with the 
other clung to the lead of a goat that supplied her with milk. 
On her lap she nursed a pet dog. Beside her walked a soldier’s 
wife, carrying across her shoulders a bassinet in which rested 
the hope of the family, or keeping an eye on a child in one of the 

anniers on an ass—the other containing spare clothes, a canteen, 
a kettle for cooking or brewing tea, and an emergency supply of 
food. A mounted batman brought up the rear of the little 
cavalcade, being in charge of a greyhound or two if his master 
was a sportsman. 

Last would come the baggage train of almost interminable 
length. Portuguese carts with their wheels solid with the axles 
and emitting horrible squeaks said to encourage the bullocks, 
spring carts with axle-trees, and a thousand mules or more 
carried the divisional impedimenta. With the train came the 
camp followers including the soldiers’ wives and children, 
the more fortunate on mules or asses and leading goats or dogs 
or entrusting them to Portuguese boys. Many of the women wore 
shabby red coats, the property of former husbands or taken from 
corpses on the battlefield, beribboned old bonnets that partly 
covered dishevelled hair, skirts repaired by multicoloured patches, 
and, perhaps, top boots. On their backs they carried knapsacks, 
to which babies might be strapped. Children old enough were 
running beside the carts, hoping for a lift, though to carry pas- 
sengers was forbidden by general orders. In addition to the 
English women were their Portuguese or Spanish sisters, some 
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married to soldiers and others more or less permanently attached 
to them.1 There were few women of the class which prompted 
a Frenchman to describe the army defeated at Vittoria as ‘a 
travelling brothel.’ 

To allow women to follow armies was a practice of which the 
origin is lost in the mists of time. In the British army the number 
who might now go on active service was unlimited for officers, 
but limited for men. In the nature of things few wives accom- 
panied the cavalry and artillery, and nearly all the available 
information is about the wives whose husbands were in infantry 
regiments. Soldiers’ wives were restricted, or supposed to be 
restricted, to six per company. These were chosen by lot on 
the evening before the regiment left its depot. The decision 
was postponed until the eleventh hour, according to Gleig, 
in order to allow the women to enjoy as long as possible ‘the 
greatest of all earthly blessings, hope.’ The same writer states 
that there were twenty or thirty married women per company. 
Each drew a piece of paper on which was written “To go’ or ‘Not 
to go.’ He describes the agonizing scenes that followed when the 
fatal words were read by some loving wife, and the death of one 
from a premature delivery.2 Patterson of the soth depicts the 
wretched state of those left behind: ‘Many of them young, 
helpless, and unprotected, were forced to wander back to their 
own country, penny less, and broken-hearted, and to all intents 
and purposes left in a widowed state, for few of them were 
fated ever to behold their husbands again.’* Just before the first 
expeditionary force sailed for Portugal, the officers arranged a 
ball at Cork for the distressed soldiers’ wives and realized £50 
net. When a regiment was leaving its depot, the wives allowed 
to go overseas scaled the baggage wagons with their children, 


1 The description of the officer’s wife is mainly derived from Memoirs of Baron Lejeune, 
trans. Mrs. Arthur Bell (New York, 1897), II, 103; and the soldiers’ wives from ‘Diary 
of Lieutenant C. Gillmore’ in Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, II (1924), 
149; John Patterson, Camp and Quarters (London, 1840), Il, 67; and Peninsular Sketches, 
II, 88. 

2 The Subaltern (Everyman’s Library), pp. 13-21. The words on the papers varied. 
Those given above are taken from Donaldson (pp. 46-51), who describes pathetically how 
a termagant was lucky in the draw but a young and fond wife unlucky. 

8 The Adventures of Captain John Patterson (London, 1837), p. 11. 

4 Warre, Letters, pp. 13, 15. The only references Ihave found to a soldier’s allowing a wife 
part of his pay when he went on active service while she remained at home are in Narrative 
of the Eventful Life of Thomas Jackson (Birmingham, 1847), p. 52, and in The Dickson 
Manuscripts, ed. J. H. Leslie (Woolwich, 1910), p. 861. 
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where the women began to enjoy their short pipes and the infants 
their bottles. The bugles sounded and the column began its 
journey to the port of embarkation. 

On arrival at their destination soldiers’ wives might or might 
not accompany their husbands to the front. What or who 
determined whether they should go or stay is not stated, but 
presumably the general’s or the colonel’s wishes, the state of the 
commissariat, and the availability of donkeys or other quadru- 
peds were among the deciding factors. Gleig speaks of multi- 
tudes of unhappy women at Lisbon who, not having been per- 
mitted to follow their husbands, were awaiting the chance to 
return home, though they were aware that no one would know 
or care for them.2 That women were left at Lisbon was probably 
because officers felt that their presence in the army was by no 
means an unmixed blessing. Being at liberty to leave a camp 
or to wander away from a marching column at will, they might 
forestall a commissary and buy up the provisions locally avail- 
able or they might steal by the wayside. When sentries were 
posted at wine-houses to exclude the men the women were 
allowed to enter and might be seen from morning to night 
carrying wine from the village to the camp. In a chaplain’s eyes 
the women were as active as the men in all crimes and licentious- 
ness, and ‘it would not a little improve the conduct of an army 
upon foreign service if not one of the fair sex was suffered to 
accompany them.’? The commander-in-chief found it neces- 
sary, under penalty of confiscation and loss of rations, to forbid 
women to buy bread within two leagues of a divisional station 
and to threaten to turn out of the army those who plundered 
gardens and fields of vegetables. He refused to countenance, 
however, the efforts made by Picton and others to compel all 
women to retire to Lisbon, and by Peacocke, the commander 
at Lisbon, to have the women there shipped to England. He 
realized that there were too many wives, the consequence of 
failure to restrict the number who were allowed on the troopships 


1 George Wood, The Subaltern Officer, p. 7. 

2 The Light Dragoon (London, 1853), p. 31. 

8 James Wilmot Ormsby, An Account of the Operations of the British Army, 1808 to 1809 
(London, 1809), I, 116-17. Examples of plundering by soldiers’ wives can be found in 
Harley’s The Veteran, pp. 83, 87-8. 

4 Supplementary Despatches, V1, 335; VII, 367; Orders of August 23, 1809, and August 1, 
1812. 
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in the first place, but once in the Peninsula he allowed them to 
remain. 

The authorities at home realized that there were too many 
soldiers’ wives in Portugal, so in September, 1810, the com- 
manding officers of a regiment were ordered not to allow any 
more to go thither? Whether this ban lasted until the end of the 
war is unknown. Some regiments seem to have severely 
restricted the number of women to accompany them overseas. 
Kincaid is responsible for the statement that the Riflemen landed 
at Lisbon with eleven hundred men and one woman. This 
wife of a regiment had married a German who was a cobbler 
during his leisure hours. She must have been a woman of some 
charm because she managed to gain possession of all the loose 
dollars ‘in gentlemen’s pockets, by those winning ways which 
ladies know so well how to use when such favourable oppor- 
tunities offer.’ Then she deserted to the enemy carrying away her 
husband’s ‘all and awl.’? The 43rd and 52nd were allowed only 
four women per company. It is significant that the three 
regiments named as having less than the average number of 
women belonged to the Light Division so often engaged on out- 
post duty or skirmishing when the presence of many women 
would have hampered mobility.4 

In addition to soldiers’ wives, some officers brought their 
families to Lisbon. General Hay was one of these. His family had 
just joined him when he was killed at Bayonne during the useless 
sortie of the garrison at the very end of the war.’ Some women 
came to Portugal to nurse their wounded husbands or to accom- 
pany them home if their injuries were serious. Mrs. Walker 
sailed for Lisbon to look after Brigadier Walker who had 


1 Tbid., XIII, 424, 428-9, 661. Colonel Mackinnon (Origin and Services of the Coldstream 
Guards (London, 1833), Il, 103) gives these figures for the force under Sherbrooke which 
sailed for the Peninsula in January, 1809: Coldstream Guards, rank and file 2,481, women 
17; 3rd Guards, 1,361 and 19; 87th Foot, 791 and 15; and 88th Foot, 842 and 22. Accord- 
ing to Maurice, The History of the Scots Guards (I, 293), on January 12, 1809, there were 
18 women to 1,214 rank and file. An official return of the number of women gives 
149 British for the seven regiments and two companies of Lowry Cole’s division on 
November 20, 1813. The figure is well below the regulation number but the regiments 
were well below strength. Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XXX (1952), 
91: 

8 John Davis, The History of the Second, Queen’s Royal Regiment (London, 1902), IV, 202. 

3 Random Shots, p. 41. 

4'W. S. Moorsom, p. 83. 

5 Henegan, II, 217-18; Harley, I, 98-9. 
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escaladed a bastion of Badajoz and been badly wounded.! 
Other wives lived in towns as near the front as possible. Mrs. 
Ross early in 1814 was at Bilbao when she heard of her husband’s 
wound. She rode on a mule through rain, hail, and mud to join 
him at St. Jean de Luz, leaving the small son to a nurse’s care until 
he could come by sea.?_ A wife was given half a ration, a child a 
quarter. As regards billets, Wellington explained that granting 
a billet to officers’ wives could be considered in no other light 
than as an indulgence. However, he expected the local authorities 
not to deny this indulgence, especially as lodgings for respectable 
females were not easily found in Spanish towns. Unmarried 
women were not entitled to billets, whether accompanied by a 
man or alone. There was no reason why soldiers’ wives should 
be quartered in the same houses as officers’ wives unless their 
husbands were servants or orderlies of the officers in question. 
No regulations prescribed what punishments should be inflicted 
on women for stealing or other offences. Yet in all armies, 
according to Wellington, women were at least as bad as the men, 
particularly when plundering wine cellars. If caught on unlawful 
occasions they might be summarily punished with the lash, but 
rarely were, judging by the very few allusions.? 

The worst ordeal women endured was the retreat to Corunna. 
What Captain Gordon reported of a night march about January 5 
would apply equally well to any time during the last stages of 
that retreat: 


The women who followed the army displayed astonishing energy, but the 
sufferings they endured beggared all description. This night proved fatal to 
many of these unfortunate creatures. One of them, who had been delivered 
of twins only three days before, and another with an infant at her breast, 
were among the victims. The children in both instances were alive when 


1 She is the only officer’s wife known to have kept a diary during the Peninsular War 
but unfortunately she was only in Lisbon a short time before she and Walker sailed for 
England. Her diary is in the Wigan Public Library, and Iam much obliged to the librarian 
for procuring me a film of a typescript. 

2 B. Smyth, History of the XX Regiment (London, 1889), p. 343. 

3 Wellington to the Junta of Bilbao, January 12, 1814, Dispatches, XI, 438-9; and 
extracts from a letter he wrote to Lady Salisbury in his extreme old age and from John 
Scott’s Paris Revisited in the Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, VU 
(1928), 136-7. As Scott’s informants, two Highlanders, exaggerated the number of men 
hanged, so they probably exaggerated the number of women flogged. Schaumann 
(p. 259) records that a soldier’s wife was hanged for stealing flour during the retreat to the 
lines of Torres Vedras in October, 1810. I do not recall another instance of this drastic 
punishment of a woman. 
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discovered, and owed their preservation to the humanity of some infantry 
soldiers.1 


The intense cold, the long marches, and the lack of food were 
fatal to many women. The names of two have been preserved 
in the annals of the 52nd. When the oxen could no longer pull 
the military chest, dollars of the value of £25,000 were hurled 
over a precipice to prevent the French from getting them. The 
regimental master-tailor’s wife “who was a merry one, and often 
beguiled a weary march to the men with her tales,’ scrambled 
down and secured a rich prize. But when embarking at Corunna 
she fell into the water and the weight of dollars prevented her 
coming to the surface and she was drowned. Sally Macan, a 
soldier’s wife, seeing an officer falling to the rear through 
fatigue, lent him her garters to fasten the soles of his boots to 
the uppers and set him on his feet again. A year or so later he 
was able to repay this kindness by giving her a lift on his horse 
the day after she had given birth to a child in a bivouac.? 

Another danger to the women came from their ill treatment 
by the French. Rifleman Harris told how a Mrs. Pullen and other 
women were overtaken and violated, but she survived to rejoin 
her husband and to recover her daughter, aged about fourteen, 
who had been rescued by some artillerymen. The son, aged about 
twelve, was captured and in spite of his youth sent a prisoner to 
France.* An officer saw women holding forth their babies and 
begging for mercy, but ‘the dragoons of the polite and civilized 
nation advanced and cut right and left... . Drunkards, women and 
children were indiscriminately hewn down.’ A Mrs. Howley, 
‘the black cymbal-man’s wife of the 88th,’ was captured at El 
Boden by a lancer and apparently never heard of again. According 
to Grattan, she was mourned by all the Third Division. The 
wounded officers, he thought, might be replaced by others, 

1 A Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Campaign, pp. 170-1. See David Scott Daniell, Cap 
of Honour (p. 97), for the narrative of a sergeant’s wife who lost both her children. 

2°W. S. Moorsom, Historical Record of the Fifty-Second Regiment (London, 1860), pp. 
100-1. During the retreat from Talavera, we are told, “The wives of the English soldiers, 
who were in general so neat and cleanly, were now completely barefooted and with 
scarce a whole garment, and seated on meagre crazy-footed donkeys, cut a figure 


altogether forlorn.’ Journal of an Officer in the King’s German Legion (London, 1827), 
p. 177. 

8 Recollections, ed. J. W. Fortescue (‘Soldiers’ Tales,’ New York, 1929), pp. 94-7. 
For French evidence of brutality to women, see Oman, I, 572, n. 2. 

* Robert Blakeney, A Boy in the Peninsular War, p. 51. 
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‘but perhaps in the entire Army such another woman, take her 
for all and all, as Mrs. Howley could not be found.”! 

During the retreat to the Portuguese frontier in November, 
1812, occurred the only other example noticed of brutality to 
Englishwomen, when Polish lancers cut down some unfortunate 
women who had fallen behind.2 Another narrator of the same 
incident asserts that the French captured women from a brigade 
in the Third Division to the temporary inconvenience of at least 
one husband. An Irishman, on being consoled for his wife’s 
loss, is said to have replied: ‘Faith boys, I would not have cared a 
straw about it at all, but Jenny the b——h has got my pipe away 
with her!’ A few days later the women were returned with an 
escort of French cavalry. Many a coarse joke was made about 
the treatment they had received during their captivity.2 A better 
example of French chivalry occurred after women and children 
were captured when Suchet surprised Adam at Ordal (Septem- 
ber 13, 1813). Then tents were pitched for the women and a 
guard mounted to protect them. Bread, meat, and wine were 
served out to them and after three days they were escorted back 
to the British lines, all laden with provisions and praising their 
captors.* 

One of the possible reasons for allowing wives to accompany 
their husbands on active service was that they could act as nurses, 
but they are rarely mentioned by the wounded. Cooper, lying 
sick at Villa Viciosa, saw a woman belonging to his regiment. He 
asked for some tea and gave her some loaves of bread he could not 
eat, but she never brought the tea though she often passed by 
him. Against this callousness may be set a woman’s being killed 
at Salamanca while relieving a wounded man.> Some wives 
performed various functions for officers. One was Sir David 
Baird’s cook during the retreat to Corunna. At a village near 
Lugo, officers and soldiers were thawing their half-frozen bodies 
round the kitchen fire of Sir David’s quarters when the cook 
appeared and demanded that they leave her kitchen because she 
wanted to boil a kettle to brew the general’s tea. After scolding 
vainly until she became breathless, she withdrew in high dudgeon. 


1 Adventures, pp. 161-2. 2 Cadell, p. 142. 
3 William Brown, Autobiography, pp. 124, 126. 
4 Gleig, The Hussar, Il, 201. 5 Rough Notes, pp. 33, 117. 
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Soon an aide-de-camp appeared with a message from the general 
that they should vacate his house. To exchange the fireside for 
a bivouac in the open while a storm was raging in order to gratify 
a cook’s self-importance was too much. Brigadier-General Fane 
remonstrated on behalf of the rest, and the aide-de-camp with- 
drew discomfited. As some of the unlucky men without shelter 
died from exposure the refusal to leave the fireside was not un- 
reasonable. Vivian, colonel of the 18th Hussars, in 1813 gave 
a Mrs. Jarvis a dollar a week for cooking, washing, etc., but 
later employed a male cook, when she became the scullion.? 

No Englishwoman played such a role in the war as the Spanish 
‘maid of Saragossa,’ but two obtained honourable mention in 
Napier’s History. He described how Lieutenant-Colonel Dalbiac’s 
wife at Salamanca ‘rode deep amidst the enemy’s fire, trembling 
yet irresistibly impelled forwards by feelings more imperious 
than horror, more piercing than the fear of death.’ Her husband, 
when he read the passage, wrote to Napier and supplied some 
additional information. She accompanied him on horseback 
through the Peninsula wherever he went from October, 1810, 
to May, 1813, he being then the second lieutenant-colonel of the 
4th Dragoons. At Salamanca she remained on the extreme right 
and watched the attack of the Third Division and the charge of 
the heavy brigade, all the time being within the range of the 
enemy’s guns which ploughed up the earth around her. The 
next morning she had her severely wounded cousin, then 
Lieutenant Norcliffe, conveyed into the town, found Gunning, 
Wellington’s surgeon, and saved his life by her care. She then 
rejoined her husband. ‘Of this incomparable wife,’ wrote 
Dalbiac, ‘I will only add that, with a mind of the most refined 
cast, and with a frame of body, alas! too delicate, she was in 
the field a stranger to personal fear.’* Less partial testimony 
is also available. “Your nice little friend Mrs. Dalbiac,’ wrote 
General Long, ‘is always by the side of her husband whether 
lying under the canopy of Heaven or enjoying the blessings and 
shelter of a roof.’ 

1 Gordon, A Cavalry Officer, pp. 188-9. 

2 Claud Vivian, Richard Hussey Vivian, pp. 136, 146. 

5 Bk. XVIII, chap. 3, end. Bell (p. 57) seems to copy Napier. Dalbiac’s letter of 


August 24, 1833, is in H. A. Bruce, Life of Napier, I, 270. 
4 Letter of April 22, 1811, in Peninsular Cavalry General, p. 93. 
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Equal heroism was displayed by a woman in a very different 
station of life—Mrs. Reston, the wife of a sergeant in the 94th. 
When her husband was sent with a detachment to hold an out- 
lying fort, Matagorda, near Cadiz (April, 1810), she and their 
child, aged four, also went. After a shot from a twenty-four 
pounder woke her by hitting the fascine (i.e. faggot) which 
was serving as a pillow, she placed her son in the small bomb- 
proof shelter and helped the surgeon in tending the wounded. 
When water was needed and a drummer boy hesitated to cross 
the open to a well she took the bucket from him. At the well 
the rope was severed by a cannon-ball, but with a sailor’s assistance 
she recovered the bucket, filled it, and bore it back to the shelter. 
In intervals of caring for the wounded she carried sandbags to 
repair the battery, handed along ammunition, and gave the gunners 
wine and water. She refused to leave with two other women who, 
though in the shelter, had been useless and hysterical. When 
the order to abandon the fort was received, she made three 
journeys to the boat to carry her husband’s and her own neces- 
saries. On the last trip she took her son, sheltering him with her 
body when shot and shell were falling fast around them. All 
survived and she became a nurse in the City Hospital in Glasgow 
where she worked until her death in 1856.1 The only occasion 
when women fought seems to have been on the night when 
Ciudad Rodrigo was stormed. The baggage guard could not 
resist the temptation to join their comrades, and left the women 
alone to protect the stormers’ belongings against plundering 
camp followers. The wives defended their post and routed 
the skulking wretches. 

The darkest side of the war was seen on the night Badajoz 
was stormed, when the soldiers sacked the place, yet the romance 
of the Peninsular War started the morning after. As two surviv- 
ing officers of the 95th were sitting at the door of a tent two ladies 
came from the city. The elder explained that she was the wife 
of a Spanish officer on distant duty, if still alive. Yesterday she 
and her sister were living in affluence in a large house; to-day they 
did not know where to lay their heads, get a change of raiment, 


1 Donaldson, pp. 68, 319-21; Napier, History, Bk. X, chap. 5; Jourdain and Fraser, II 


(1926), 166. 
2 Grattan, pp. 215-16. 
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or a morsel of food. Their house had been wrecked, and to show 
the violence they had suffered, she pointed to the blood trickling 
down their necks, some brutal soldiers having torn away their 
earrings rather than bother to unclasp them. For herself, she said, 
she cared little, but she was in despair over the future of her 
sister lately returned from a convent. Amid the desolation 
and ruin of the city she saw no security but to adopt the seemingly 
indelicate course of coming to the camp and claiming the protec- 
tion of any officer who could afford it. She felt certain that her 
appeal would not be made in vain or her confidence abused. 
It could not be, wrote Kincaid, one of the officers, because she 
‘stood by the side of an angel! A being more transcendingly 
lovely I had never before seen—one more amiable I have never 
yet known.’ Both officers fell in love with Juana, then just 
fourteen. The one she married, Captain Harry Smith, wrote 
of her thirty-three years later: ‘From that day to this she has been 
my guardian angel. She has shared with me the dangers and priva- 
tions, the hardships and fatigues, of a restless life of war in every 
quarter of the globe. No murmur has ever escaped her.’ 

She became the joy and pride of the Light Division, so that her 
fond husband could boast that blackguards as many of the men 
were, not one of them would have hesitated to lay down his 
life in her defence. She fully deserved all this devotion. Her 
high spirits, under all conditions, were remarkable. On the morn- 
ing of Salamanca she made her horse, a thoroughbred Andalusian, 
caracole to amuse the men. At night she slept on the battlefield 
holding her horse which ate her bed of green wheat, but she only 
laughed. Even when a horse broke a bone in her foot she refused 
to be left behind, but mounted a mule with a Spanish saddle 
which had a board instead of a stirrup on which to rest her foot. 
After Vittoria her kindness to wounded French officers secured 
for her the gift of a pug which became celebrated through 
the army, and survived the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns. 
All in all Juana Smith is a delightful heroine and deserves the fame 
attached to her name from the town called after her, Ladysmith, 


which withstood the siege by the Boers nearly thirty years after 
her death. 


1 All the above is taken from her husband’s Autobiography which incorporates part of 
the narrative of the second officer, Kincaid (Random Shots, pp. 165-8). 
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Other references to officers’ wives are usually very brief. 
The wife of Colonel Mackenzie of the sth was at the battle of 
Vimiero and was noticed on the retreat from Corunna, mounted 
on a white charger and displaying no uneasiness at the enemy’s 
fire. Sergeant Robertson recalled that during the ascent of the 
Galician mountains the carriage of the paymaster-general and 
his wife stuck fast in the mud and could not be moved. Perhaps 
some of the men did not try very hard because the vehicle had 
been a nuisance to them, compelling them to open up their ranks 
to let it pass, ‘not a pleasant matter for poor fellows worn out 
with the want of food and clothing.” Blakeney found that in the 
fall of 1811 the wife of Hill’s aide-de-camp, Currie, always dined 
at the general’s table, ‘so that we neither forgot the deference 
due to beauty nor the polished manners of the drawing-room.” 
Bell noticed Mrs. Currie at the amateur theatricals at Hill’s 
headquarters, a ‘fair and beautiful Englishwoman always present, 
joyous and happy, a charming representative of those bright stars 
of Albion, whose presence was always cheering amongst so many 
red coats.’ Larpent noted that in December, 1812, he dined 
with Major and Mrs. Scovell, ‘the only lady here; I there for 
the first time (to the credit of the lady) got a tender fowl and a 
piece of mutton, for ever at head-quarters they killed and eat 
wholesale, all tough, and the meat, &c., managed very moder- 
ately.” The major was the Scovell who deciphered the captured 
French dispatches so expertly. When a ball was planned for 
January 18, 1814, to celebrate the Queen’s birthday, Larpent 
found there were only four wives of officers available—that is, 
of the legitimate kind.* 

Married soldiers, in the thoughtless way of men, usually say 
little of the hardships endured by their wives. Robertson, for 
example, relates no more of his wife than that she and the children 
lost all their belongings when the 92nd were driven back from 
the Maya pass and, later, that she was delivered of a daughter 
and had to walk several miles the next morning before he could 


1 Journal, p. 56. 

2A Boy in the Peninsular War, p. 214. Henegan (II, 142) speaks of ‘many fair ladies, 
wives and maidens’ as arriving at St. Jean de Luz before the end of 1813 but, in view of 
Larpent’s contemporary record soon to be cited, this statement must be regarded as 
doubtful. 

3 Rough Notes, pp. 78-9. 

4 Journal, I, 54-5; Il, 18. Oman, History, IV, preface. 5 Larpent, II, 248. 
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get her to a hospital.1 There is, however, one notable exception 
to this reticence. 

James Anton of the 42nd about the end of 1812 married an 
Edinburgh woman who ‘shared with me in all my fortunes, over 
field and flood, in camp and in quarters, in war and in peace, 
without any unpleasant reflection at her own share of suffering.” 
Mary’s trials began early. In August, 1813, a draft for the 42nd 
embarked at Portsmouth. The accommodation allowed for 
three married couples was about the length and breadth of a 
blanket without any partition. The Antons, in order to gain some 
privacy, took up their quarters in a boat and, by giving their 
allowance of rum to the cook, secured a tarpaulin to cover them 
at night and as much hot water as they wanted for tea or coffee. 
Her willingness to make or mend for all and sundry met with 
its reward and the Antons were ‘the most comfortable of the 
uncomfortable.’ When they joined their regiment in the 
Pyrenees they found seventeen others entitled to a place in their 
tent, but usually some of them were on night duty. The first 
night eleven soldiers and the Antons lay down with their feet to 
the centre. All retained their clothes and accoutrements, using 
their knapsacks for a pillow, and their blankets half under and 
half over them. This being her first experience of a bivouac, 
the young wife often sighed for the morning? The husband, 
with some assistance, erected a hut of boughs the next day, one 
inducement being the desire to avoid for both close contact with 
soldiers who were all verminous and suffering from a skin 
eruption. The hut was so small that his head touched one end and 
his feet the other, and the only door was his wife’s apron pinned 
up, but it was inviolate.t After a change of camp a second hut, 
larger and more substantial than the first, was built and thatched 
with James’s blanket on top. Alas! A violent gale swept the 
hut away, blanket and all. A generous lieutenant supplied a 
blanket and James set to work once again like ‘a complete 
Robinson Crusoe.’ One friend lent him entrenching tools 
and others gave their labour, their only reward being a drop of 
spirits which Mary carefully saved from the daily allowance. 
This time a home as solid as the cabins in North Scotland or 


1 Pp. 110, 115-16. 2 Retrospect of a Military Life, p. 40. 
3 Ibid., pp. 44, 58. 4 Thid., se a OTGE 
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Ireland was constructed, complete with fireplace. But the first 
meal was interrupted by the drum, the camp was struck, and the 
men marched away to fight the battle of the Nivelle (November 
10, 1813). The victory won, the couple lay down on the ground 
with nothing between them and the sky but a blanket. Their 
sleep must have been very broken, because roll was called every 
hour, day and night, as a punishment for plundering bystragglers.! 

France, as viewed from the Pyrenees, seemed a land flowing 
with milk and honey, but when entered was less attractive 
because at first the villagers abandoned their homes and carried 
off all their provisions and pots and pans. The Antons, when 
sheltering under a leafless chestnut tree, witnessed selfishness of a 
kind apparently very rare—an adjutant clerk’s ejecting into 
the pouring rain a sergeant’s wife from a pigsty she had cleaned. 
Back in cantonments the Antons were glad to find shelter on 
the floor under a staircase. As the winter passed, conditions 
improved. The French were no longer afraid of their invaders, 
and brought provisions for sale. Prices were high, Anton thought, 
because so many frauds were perpetrated by bad characters in 
the division.2 The honest had to pay for the dishonest—one more 
proof of Wellington’s wisdom in trying to force his men to respect 
the property of others. 

Biddy, the wife of Dan Skiddy, deserves a paragraph to her- 
self. She belonged to the Rifle Brigade and was washerwoman 
to George Bell. He owed her for a long bill and could not meet 
it because of arrears of pay. ‘Och, never mind that, jewil, if 
you never paid me; sure, you're always mindful of Dan on the 
march, and carry his firelock sometimes a bit when the crather’s 
going to drap wid all the leather straps on his back, and nearly 
chocked wid that stock round his thrapple.’ Biddy, like others 
of her kind, always tried to light a fire and have a cup (or mug) 
of tea ready for Dan before he set off on his march. She tried 
to get ahead of the column so that she could have hot tea ready 
for her man at the end of the route. The persistence of women 
like her in starting first on their donkeys and so getting in the 
way of the infantry led an irate provost-marshal to issue a warning 
that they must follow in the rear or their donkeys would be shot. 
They ignored the order and several donkeys were shot. The 

1 Ibid., pp. 65-9, 75, 77. 2 Ibid., pp. 56-90, 98-101. 
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women gathered up what they could, and next morning they 
were again ahead: “We must risk something,’ they said, ‘to be in 
before the men, to have the fire and a dhrop of tay ready for the 
poor crathers after their load and their labour.’ On one occasion, 
without her donkey, Biddy had to carry Dan when he had 
dropped exhausted. To his credit he refused to cast aside his 
rifle and knapsack, so Biddy drew him to a bank and managed 
to get him on her back and carry him a couple of miles to the 
bivouac.! Paradoxically, while the weaker sex might help the 
stronger on the march, the converse was not true. A soldier 
could not quit the ranks to help a woman in difficulty. Hale, 
for instance, saw women obliged to wade through the Mondego, 
but neither he nor his comrades could give any assistance, 
even when several of their asses were carried away by the strong 
current.” 

The women, like the men, had their weaknesses, among which 
drink was the commonest. Grattan was wounded at the storming 
of Badajoz and was brought to his tent by two men of the 88th. 
There they found Nelly Carsons, his batman’s wife, dead drunk 
in his bed of straw. To rouse her was impossible, so one of the 
Irishmen suggested that Grattan lie beside her. ‘Sure the bed’s 
big enough for yees both, and these are no times to stand on 
saramony with another man’s wife,—and she'll keep you nate and 
warm, for, be the powers, you're kilt with the cold and the loss 
of blood.’ This argument prevailed. When she woke up and 
realized who her companion was, she soon produced tea and 
chocolate. Her husband came in with three sheep and a pigskin 
of wine, his share of the spoil. He was at once eager that his 
master should enjoy his cure for all ills and thrust the pigskin 
under his head as a bolster, arranging it so that the spigot was 
handy to his mouth. Grattan laughed so heartily at the ludicrous 
situation that his wound started bleeding again. However, the 
surgeon arrived and saved him from being killed by kindness. 
After Vittoria, Bell saw the rough class of women drunk with 


1 George Bell, Rough Notes, pp. 61, 74-5, 94, 133, 182. I confess I doubt the trust- 
worthiness of the conversations Bell recorded and fancy he drew on his imagination. 
Unless Biddy succeeded the woman already mentioned as deserting, there must have 
been more than one wife with the 95th. 

2 Journal, p. 62. 

3 Adventures, II, 9-11. 
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champagne and burgundy and clothed in silks and Paris dresses, 
once coveted perhaps in a palace. 

Cases of bigamy or infidelity seem to have been rare. An 
example of both is provided by an Irishwoman married to a 
drummer in a regiment ordered on foreign service, when she 
also married a sergeant of the 7th. She spent three or four years 
with him in the Peninsula, but deserted him after being caught 
stealing and flogged on the breech by the provost-marshal. 
She then lived with a Colonel ‘E.” 

A Sergeant Battersby rejoined his regiment together with a 
very pretty Englishwoman whose lively conversation was much 
appreciated by a group sitting in a wood. The harmony was 
soon interrupted by the arrival of her husband, a grenadier of 
the 61st. “How can you stoop to such a disgraceful, so dishonour- 
able a protection?’ he asked. She replied: ‘I am with those who 
know better how to treat me than you.’ “That may be your 
opinion; but why leave the child, it is but three years old, and 
what can I do with it?’ To this she made no answer. Presently 
they withdrew, and he asked her whether she was determined to 
continue living in this way. When she replied “Yes,” he thrust 
his bayonet right through her body. On another occasion, a 
sergeant found that his wife had married a carpenter. He quickly 
came to the point. As Mary has made her choice, he said, and 
as there is no doubt about your abilities (pointing to the children), 
suppose you clinch the bargain with a sixpence and take her for 
good. The carpenter produced the sixpence whereupon the 
sergeant threw a guinea into his only daughter’s lap and hurried 
to a public house—whether to drown his sorrows or to celebrate 
his freedom is not recorded.4 

All writers who refer to the matter agree that no woman 
need remain a widow long. Grattan, rather cynically, described 
the parting of men from their wives and children when the order 
came for the Third Division to storm the main breach at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The scene was less appealing than might have been 
expected, because the women had come to regard the order to 


advance against the enemy as tantamount to a victory and the 
1p, 94, 2 Cooper, p. 99. 
3 Edward Costello, Adventures, pp. 126-8. I have given her the benefit of the doubt 
in assuming that she was the grenadier’s wife. 
4 Ibid., pp. 188-9. 
K* 
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return of the soldiery laden with spoils. ‘If unfortunately he 
happened to fall, his place was sure to be supplied by some one 
of the company to which he belonged, so that the women of our 
army had little cause of alarm on this head. The worse that could 
happen to them was the chance of being in a state of widowhood 
for a week.’! There were, however, exceptions to the rule. 
When M’Dermot of the 85th was killed after gallantry which 
might have won him a V.C. if performed forty years later, his 
widow was disconsolate. They had been an ideally happy couple 
and won the affection of all. Every officer and man contributed 
to a subscription to send her home, where she remained a respect- 
able widow. 

For a widow to marry again need not imply indifference to 
her husband’s death. A wife’s life was hard enough, but an un- 
protected woman’s fate was almost desperate. She was not 
entitled to any rations, and had to rely on what she could earn 
by mending or washing clothes or in similar ways. Even if she 
had money no provisions might be for sale. During the sojourn 
in the Guadiana valley after Talavera provisions were scarce. 
Schaumann reports that the soldiers’ wives, who normally were 
decently clad and faithful to their husbands, were then riding 
hungrily in rags on starved donkeys, offering themselves to any- 
one who would buy their favours for half a loaf of bread. A 
few days before Vittoria when the army had outmarched its 
commissariat and the shortage of food was acute, a poor woman 
of the army begged men of the 68th for a morsel of bread, 
saying she had not eaten any for three days. She was not spared 
a crumb. Green, justifying the uncharitableness, explains that 
six hungry men had only a three-pound loaf between them, 
and that in time of famine it was a case of each man for himself. 
Besides, he added, there were hundreds on the same road as 
badly off as this poor wretch.? The same writer describes earlier 
how after the battle of Salamanca the women arrived, among 
them the wife of Sergeant Dunn, who had been killed that day. 
“The poor woman was nearly frantic when she heard her husband 
was no more. Her loss certainly was great; but in less than a 


* Adventures, I, 193-4. Gleig (pp. 92-3) says much the same in much the same way. 
2 Gleig, The Subaltern, pp. 240-1. 


§ Schaumann, p. 205; The Vicissitudes of a Soldier’s Life (Louth, 1827), p. 159. 
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week she took up with a sergeant of the same company, whose 
name was Gilbert Hinds, with whom she has lived ever since.’ 
He was her sixth husband. This is the highest number of 
husbands recorded, but many women had several. 

Some men took Portuguese or Spanish wives. There were two 
main obstacles to unions of this kind—difference of religion and 
reluctance to face the hardships that awaited a soldier’s wife. 
Examples of the former are too few for safe generalization, but 
perhaps the parents and priests were more concerned at marriage 
to a heretic than the girls. The only daughter of a Juiz de Fora 
at Campo Major eloped with the drum-major of the 88th. 
Her father, though allowed to search for her in the regiment and 
its baggage, failed to recognize her disguised as a cymbal player 
in a regimental jacket with her face blackened. A padre was 
found to marry them, but in spite of this, many attempts were 
made to assassinate her and her husband. However, when he 
was killed in action the day before news arrived that he had 
been gazetted an ensign, the father was reconciled and the widow 
rejoined him? 

As to the second obstacle, several narratives mention instances 
where soldiers deserted in order to remain with their senoritas. 
Costello assigns this cause for the desertion of many Riflemen 
including two from his own company.® Larpent tells of a court 
martial on a deserter who had brought a woman from Madrid 
along with him, and who was ordered by his captain to send her 
away although she had been most faithful during the retreat 
in 1812. It was, said the judge advocate general, ‘quite a pretty 
story,’ and it appealed to Wellington, who pardoned the man 
because of his previous good conduct. The same authority 
thought there were in December, 1813, at and around the head- 
quarters at St. Jean de Luz, 700 Portuguese and 400 Spanish 
women, ‘settlers [i.c. sutlers], vivanderos, washerwomen, &c.”® 
Presumably these had formed more or less permanent ties with 
the soldiers, perhaps without benefit of clergy. William Brown 

1 Ibid., p. 102. 

2 Grattan, II, 204-8. 


3 Costello, p. 186. 
4 Larpent, I, 70, 83. As the man’s name was Prang Neigabauer he was probably a 


Hanoverian. 
5 [bid., Il, 180. 
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is the only private who says that he refused to marry a Spanish 
girl because of the hazards attendant upon a soldier’s life.? 

When the time arrived to break up Wellington’s army, such 
regiments as were sent direct to America were allowed the usual 
quota of wives. Otherwise, the English, Irish, and Scotch 
women were taken home in transports. But the Portuguese and 
Spanish women were left behind, some of them without a six- 
pence in their pockets. Though pay was seven months in arrears 
a fund was raised and distributed. 

This partial and insufficient aid did not, nor could not, however, lessen the 
real bitterness of the scene, for many of those devoted beings,—now outcasts, 
about to traverse hundreds of miles ere they reached their homes, if homes they 
found any—had followed their husbands through the hottest of the battle- 
field; had staunched their wounds with their tattered garments, or moistened 
their parched lips, when without such care death would have been certain, or 
who, when such aid was not required, devoted days and nights in rendering 
those attentions, which only they who have witnessed them can justly appre- 
ciate. Yet these faithful and heroic women were now, after those trials, 
to be seen standing on the beach, while they witnessed with bursting hearts 
the filling of those sails, and the crowding of those ships, that were to separate 
them for ever from those to whom they had looked for protection and support.? 


The practice of allowing a limited number of wives to 
accompany their husbands on active service may seem deplorable 
to this generation. Yet the alternative was at least as inhumane. 
The wives would have been left behind for years without any 
allowances. Their men generally enlisted for life, and a decade 
or more might elapse before their return home. Indeed, the 
chances were that privates would never return unless permanently 
disabled. The prospect of a long separation would have turned 
every loving wife into an enemy to recruiting. As to the hard- 
ships on service, they were very severe, but whether life in the 
Peninsula was harder than at home in the factories or mines in 
the early days of the Industrial Revolution is by no means 
certain. It was less monotonous and probably not shorter. 

How far the presence of women helped or hindered discipline 
and morale is impossible to state, but the perusal of narratives 
leaves the impression that they did exercise a beneficial influence. 
Their difficulties called forth some generous actions and probably 
many more were left unrecorded. War was a grim business and 


1 Autobiography .p. 127. 2 Grattan, II, 203. 
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relaxation in feminine society must have softened its harshness. 
The sentiments of Kincaid, who loved Juana Smith as an un- 
successful suitor, may well have a general application: 

The friendship of man is one thing—the friendship of woman another; 
and those only who have been on the theatre of fierce warfare, and knowing 
that such a being was on the spot, watching with earnest and unceasing solici- 


tude over his safety, alike with those most dear to her, can fully appreciate the 
additional value which it gives one’s existence.1 


Of greater value even than a woman’s friendship was’a wife’s 
devotion to the maimed soldier. Sir Augustus Frazer describes a 
blind soldier of the 88th who was walking with his wife to 
Lisbon to be invalided home—their donkey had been stolen. 
She was carrying a baby of five weeks in her arms with a girl of 
two and a half years old running by her side. He was quite 
cheerful and felt only for his daughter, whom he was obliged 
to carry much of the way and whom he startled and sometimes 
hurt when he stumbled or fell for want of sight. Frazer, 
touched by their cheerful resignation, went to the local com- 
mandant and secured for them a passage to Lisbon by water.? 
Whether this pair was exceptional none can say. By themselves 
they go far to refute Picton’s aspersions on the 88th. They also 
go far to justify the practice of allowing wives to accompany 
their husbands on active service. 


1 Random Shots, p. 167. 
2 Letters of Sir Augustus Simon Frazer, ed. Edward Sabine (London, 1859), March 29, 
1813. 
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McGrigor, Sir James, Autobiography, 9; 
Wellington rude to, 13; recommended 
regimental and portable hospitals, 79; 
head of medical staff, 81; once attached 
to 88th regiment, 91-2 

M’Pherson, James, 91 

Medical Board, the, bad appointments by, 
80 

Mellish, Henry F., sportsman, 109 

Mercer, Cavalié, Journal, 20 

Middlesex Militia, West, 72 

Militia, the, 70 

Mistresses, 126 

Molle, George, Colonel, 61 

Monsoon, Major, fictitious character, 78 

Moore, Sir John, retreat to Corunna, 
21-2, 28, 49; praised Wellesley, 52; at 
Shorncliffe, 98 

Morley, Stephen, Memoirs, 69 

Morning Chronicle, the, 4 

Morris, Thomas, Recollections, 38; Three 
Serjeants, 38 

Moultrie, Thomas, 62 

Munster, see Fitz-Clarence 


Napier, Charles James, Life, 29; criticisms 
of Talavera, 29, 59 

Napier, George Thomas, Passages in his 
early life, 8; on Wellington’s kindness, 8; 
said Wellington respected men, 24; 
praised Wellington’s foresight, 31, 60 

Napier, Lady Sarah, see Lennox 

Napier, William Francis Patrick, History, 3; 
Life, 32; on campaign of 1813, 34-5; on 
Wellington’s censures, 67-8 

Newspapers, welcomed, 123 

Nive, battle of the, Wellington at, 83-4 


Oates, James Poole, 91 

Officers, of lower ranks neglected duties, 
29; neglected their duties, 35, 80, 88, 
100-1; young and ignorant, 36; said to 
be aristocratic, 104-5 

Officers, non-commissioned, bad as the 
men, 30; importance of, 98-9 

Oman, Sir Charles, History, 1; Wellington’s 
Army, 1; on Wellington’s faults, chap. I; 
on column and line, 41 

Orange, William, Prince of, 120 

Ordal, battle of, 135 

Ormsby, James Wilmot, Account, 27; 
quoted, 131 

Orthes, battle of, Wellington hit at, 84 


Pack, Dennis, Colonel, after Vimiero, 86 
Paget, Sir Edward, captured, 48 
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Paget, Henry William, Earl of Uxbridge 
and 1st Marquis of Anglesey, at Water- 
loo, 38, 43-5; declined to go to the 
Peninsula, 47-8 

Pakenham, Sir Edward, at Salamanca, 33 

Patronage, Wellington unable to promote 
officers, 51 

Patterson, John, Camp and Quarters, 27; 
Adventures, 109; quoted, 130 

Pay, arrears of, 74-6 

Peacock, Sir Nathaniel, Colonel, 96 

Peacocke, Warren M., Major-General, 131 

Pearson, Andrew, Autobiography, 71; 
quoted, 94 

Peninsular Sketches, 2 

Personal Narrative of a Private Soldier, 33; 
quoted, 70-1 

Picton, Sir Thomas, Memoirs, 30; por- 
trait, 44; visited Wellington after Bada- 
joz, 9, 57; pessimism, 30; escalade of 
Badajoz, 32, 57; and Connaught 
Rangers, 90-2; at El Boden, 95; wanted 
to send home soldiers’ wives, 131 

Plundering, after Vittoria, 18; encouraged 
by officers, 63, 103; in officers’ presence, 
77; general, 115 

Ponsonby, Maria, Countess of Bess- 
borough, on enthusiasm for Welling- 
ton, 3 

Portalegre, monotony of billets, 124 

Portugal, English officers in the army of, 
50-1 

Promotion, usually within the regiment, 
53; Wellington’s suggestions ignored, 
54; in Portuguese army, 50-1; by 
seniority, 50-2, 60-1; by purchase, 53; 
by brevet, 54; regulations, 60-1 

Pullen, Mrs., 134 

Punishments, Wellington and, 22, 82-3 

Purchase of commissions, 53 


Quatre Bras, battle of, 10 
Quill, Maurice, bet about Wellington, 
64-5 


Rackets, 110, 114 

Ramsay, William Norman, Wellington’s 
harshness to, 14-15, 62 

Rape, cases of, 128 

Rations, 74-5, 78 

Recruits, enlisted for drink, 19-20; from 
the militia, 20; why they enlisted, 68-72; 
posters to attract, 71-2; chance of sur- 
vival poor, 89; compared with veterans, 
97 

Reilly, James, promoted sergeant, 62 

Religion, difficulties about, 108, 118-19 

Reserve, army of, 69 
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Reston, Mrs., heroism at Matagorda, 137 
Reynier, Jean Louis Ebenezer, at Bussaco, 


Rifleman, a, illustration of, 66 

Roberts, David, Major, encouraged plun- 
dering, 63 

Robertson, D., Journal, 37-8; quoted, 96, 
139 

Rolica, battle of, 27 

Ross, Mrs., 133 

Ross, Robert, General, 133 

Royall, William Carr, Colonel, 94 


St. Jean de Luz, ball at, 121 

St. Patrick’s Day, 118 

St. Sebastian, siege of, 90, 128 

Salamanca, battle of, 32 

Salisbury, see Cecil 

Saunders (Sanders), 
Colonel, 53. - 

Schaumann, August Ludolf Friedrich, On 
the Road, 77; quoted, 122, 144; amorous 
adventures, 126 

Scott, Sir Walter, 
Letters, 39 

Scovell, Mrs., 139 

Seniority, upheld at the Horse Guards, 
51-2 

Seton, William Cardon, 91 

Shakespeare, William, plays acted, 122 

Shelley, Frances, Lady, Diary, 5; 7 

Sherbrooke, Sir John Coape, second-in- 
command, 46; 92 

Sherer, Moyle, Recollections, 107-8 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, The Rivals 
acted, 122 

Shoes, given gratis to soldiers, 32, 76 

Shooting, 113 

Siborne, Herbert Taylor, Waterloo Letters, 
37 

Siborne, William, Waterloo Campaign, 74 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 25 

Simmons, George, British Rifle Man, 3; 
quoted, 3, 28, 31, 110, 123-4 

Skiddy, Biddy, in the Peninsula, 141-2 

Skiddy, Dan, 141-2 

Slade, John, General, 53 

Smith, Sir Harry, Autobiography, 16; 
praised by Wellington, 16; his grey- 
hound, 112; marriage, 137-8 

Smith, Juana, marriage, 137-8 

Smith, William, Major, 95 

Smyth, B., History of the XX Regiment, 5 

Somerset, Henry, titular Marquis of 
Worcester, 120 

Sorauren, battle of, Wellington cheered 
at, 5, 35; troops behave well at, 19 


John Stratford, 


Paul’s Letters, 37; 
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Soult, Nicolas, Duke of Dalmatia and 
Marshal of France, 28, 90 

Spencer, Sir Brent, second-in-command, 
46-7, 92-3 

Staffordshire Militia, 70 

Stanhope, Philip Dormer, 4th Earl of 
Chesterfield, 52 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, 5th Earl, Notes of 
Conversations, 5; quoted, 18 

Steevens, Charles, Reminiscences, 12 

Stepney, see Cowell 

Stevenson, John, A Soldier in Time of War, 
30; quoted, 68 

Stewart, John, Colonel, 61 

Stewart (Vane), Charles William, 3rd 
Marquis of Londonderry, Narrative, 3; 
rebuked by Wellington, 4; on value of 
sports, 128 

Stewart, James, Adjutant, 98 

Stewart, Robert, Viscount Castlereagh 
after 2nd Marquis of Londonderry, 
Wellington’s supporter, 4, 45-6, 50 

Stewart, William, General, cannot obey 
orders, 58; praised by Hope, 92; 
pack of hounds, 111 

Stothert, William, Narrative, quoted, 28 

Straggling, for plunder after Vittoria, 18 

Strenuwitz, Cornet, congratulated by 
Wellington, 25 

Suchet, Louis Gabriel, Marshal of France, 
135 

Surtees, William, Twenty-five Years, 58; 
quoted, 88-9 


Talavera, battle of, 9, 10, 17, 28-9, 77 

Talbot, Jack, 85 

Tea, a luxury, 107-8; soldiers’ wives pre- 
pared, 141-2 

Thompson, Joseph, Major, 91 

Tinley, Jervoise, Captain, 61 

Tomkinson, William, Diary, 21; quoted, 
55, 96, 125 

Torrens, Sir Henry, military secretary at 
Horse Guards, 18, 53-4 

Torres, Vedras, lines of, 30-1 

Toulouse, battle of, 36 

Tower of London, the, Yeomen Warders, 
15-16 


Uxbridge, see Paget 


Vandeleur, John Ormsby, in command of 
Light Division, 16-17, 120-1 

Victoria, Queen, praise of Wellington, 8 

Vimiero, battle of, 12, 27, 84, 102 

Vittoria, battle of, 23, 41, 56, 142-3; 
straggling after, 18-19; praise of, 35 
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Vivian, Richard Hussey, biography, 13; 
quoted, 136; on Wellington at Water- 
loo, 39 


Wagram, battle of, 7 

Walcheren Expedition, failure of, 7, 29; 
fever contracted on, 80 

Walker, George Townshend, Brigadier- 
General, 132-3 

Walker, Mrs., Diary, 132-3 

Wallace, Alexander, praised by Welling- 
ton, 24 

Ward, Mrs., Recollections, 101 

Warre, William, Letters, 7 

Waterloo, battle of, Wellington after, 
8-9, 17-18, 26; loss of La Haye Sainte, 
14; 52nd at, 14; defence of Hougue- 
mont, 14, 38; Wellington during, 
37-40; medal for, 45; 27, 101 

Waterloo Letters, 14 

Waters, John, 110 

Wavell, Sir Archibald, Generals 
Generalship, quoted, 5 

Way, Gregory H. B., Major, 62 

Wellesley, Arthur, 1st Duke of Welling- 
ton, Dispatches, 2; Supplementary Des- 
patches, 3; Despatches, Correspondence, 83; 
portrait, frontispiece; Oman’s charac- 
terization, 1; said not to win men’s 
affection, 1-2; eagerly longed for, 1-2; 
presence called forth best of soldiers, 2; 
all eager to be noticed by, 2; wished for 
at Albuera, 2; on croaking, 3; rebuke 
to Charles Stewart, 4; popular or not, 
4-5; did not trust his subordinates, 4; 
cheered at Sorauren, 5; favourite of 
women and children, 5-8; kindness to 
wounded, 8; visited March, 8; after 
Waterloo, 8-9, 17-18; after Badajoz, 
9, 84-5; congratulated bombardier at 
Talavera, 9; had no small talk, 9; des- 
pised demagoguery, 9; expected duty 
to be performed as a matter of course, 10; 
shy and awkward, 10; fond of hunting, 
dancing, and music, 11; Spartan diet, 
11; at dinner at Toulouse, 11; dinner at 
headquarters, 11-12; enjoyed boyish 
tricks, 11-12; celebrated Vimiero, 12; 
bad temper, 13; on loss of La Haye 
Sainte, 14; failed to mention 52nd at 
Waterloo, 14; harshness to Ramsay, 
14-15, 62; Waterloo and Peninsular 
medals, 15; felt a personal interest in 
soldiers’ welfare, 15-16; and old soldiers, 
15-16; did not regard his army as mere 
tools, 16; care for his men, 16; tried 
to stop drunkenness, 16; losses of his 
army, 17; compared with Napoleon, 
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Wellesley, Arthur—continued 
17, 85, 87; visited hospitals, 17, 81; 
called his army the scum of the earth, 18; 
said his army unrivalled for fighting, 
18; proposals to get better recruits, 
20; used too vehement language, 20-1; 
rebuked misconduct on retreat from 
Burgos, 20-2; views on punishment, 22, 
82-3; did not appeal to men’s patriot- 
ism, 23; on why men enlisted, 23; 
praised army of occupation, 24; ordered 
officers to respect men, 24; praised 88th 
at Bussaco, 24; praised Cotton at Sala- 
manca, 24-5; praised Hill at St. Pierre, 
25; congratulated a cornet, 25; con- 
gratulated Graham, 25; mourned Somers 
Cocks, 25; mourned Gordon after 
Waterloo, 26; correspondence with 
Aberdeen, 26; a sepoy general, 27; 
victories at Rolica and Vimiero, 27; 
popularity, 27-8; recalled home, 28; 
crossed the Douro, 28, 34-5; criticized 
for Talavera campaign, 28-9; foresight 
in defence of Lisbon, 31; careful not to 
expose soldiers unnecessarily, 31; storm- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
31-2; victor at Salamanca, 32-3; at 
Burgos, 33; denounced misconduct on 
retreat, 34; cheered by soldiers, 35-6; on 
Napoleon’s abdication, 36; took com- 
mand in Belgium, 36; at Quatre Bras, 
37; at Waterloo, 37-40, 43-5; his eagle 
eye, 40; in the right place at the right 
time, 40, 84; as a strategist and tactician, 
41-2; criticized by Duke of York, 43; 
conversations with Uxbridge, 44-5; a 
politician, 45; disliked a second-in- 
command, 46-9; position in Army List, 
50; on promotions in Portuguese army, 
50-1; had no power to reward merit, 51, 
63; on his generals, 52-3, 56-60; reluc- 
tant to send officers home, 54-5; un- 
willing to blame his generals, 55; pro- 
motions recommended by, 61-2; liked 
Dickson, 63-4; and Quill, 65; and 
L’Estrange, 65; on Gleig’s The Subaltern, 


Wellesley, Arthur—continued 
66; on the infantry, 67; against educat- 
ing soldiers, 73; on destruction of 
property, 73-4; on necessity of regular 
pay, 75-6; careful of soldiers’ food, 76; 
praised commissariat, 78; care of 
wounded, 79-81; praised doctors, 81; 
trusted his men and was trusted by 
them, 83-4; dismay when he was hit, 84; 
attention to soldiers’ needs, 84; anec- 
dotes about, 85; never courted popu- 
larity, 85; valued discipline, 86-7; on 
loss of the Birkenhead, 87; on Connaught 
Rangers, 91; knew officers’ duties, 97; 
on promoted sergeants, 99; on promo- 
tion of gentlemen, 104; keen on fox 
hunting, 110-12; enjoyed coursing, 112; 
protected royal parks, 113; celebrated 
Cole’s knighthood, 120; saw that letters 
were forwarded, 123; care for officers at 
Lisbon, 124; on abductions, 127; pre- 
vented soldiers’ wives from being sent 
home, 131 

Wellesley, Arthur Richard, 2nd Duke of 
Wellington, ed. Supplementary Des- 
patches, 3 

Wellesley, Muriel, Wellington, 26 

Wheeler, William, Letters, 36; wounded, 
82; at Fuentes de Onoro, 103; drove 
women from fire, 118 

Widows, opportunities to remarry, 144-5 

Wives, chap. VII; allowance for militia- 
men’s wives, 20; no allowance for 
soldiers’ wives, 20; at Lisbon, 123; 
Portuguese or Spanish, 145-6 

Wood, George, The Subaltern Officer, 100 

Woodberry, George, Journal, 38; quoted, 
92, 96, 121, 124-5; flirtations, 126-7 

Worcester, Lord, see Somerset 

Wordsworth, William, on failure of 
government to use propaganda, 72-3 

Wounded, the, illustration of conveyance 
of, 77; sufferings of, 79; regimental 
and portable hospitals for, 79; better 
care of, 81-2 


Zutphen, battle of, 25 
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